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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


HEN bread is dear in the East, the mob hangs a baker, and 
the Member for Harwich has adopted and improved on that 
energetic idea, He proposes to pardon the baker, but hang the bailiff 
who wants to distrain on the baker’s goods. In a speech delivered on 
Thursday, at Colchester, Captain Jervis calls on the people of England 
to break the American blockade and so procure the cotton they 
need. We have discussed the morality of that suggestion in another 
place, but as Captain Jervis’s view is that of the cotton dealers, we 
may tell them the consequenee which would instantly follow the 
adoption of that advice. The slaves would be liberated ea masse, and 
England thrown back once for all on the Indian cotton supply. No 
statesmen in England will, we believe, endorse the counse! thus 
offered, but if any should be inclined to make such a bid for power, 
we warn them that they will incur that worst of reproaches, the 
blame of a crime which has produced nothing but national disaster. 
Captain Jervis’s speech stands in strange contrast to that of Earl 
Russell, who on Monday, at Newcastle, declared that the duty of 
England was not to interfere in the quarrel. He held that the war 
could end in nothing but disaster, but England was not to be judge 
of the American people. 


The remaining speeches spoken since our last issue have been of 
little importance. The Marquis of Bath has talked agriculture, 
and Mr. Ewart, at Dumfries, spoke discursively about Indian tenures 
and the late hours of the House of Commons ; but the party leaders 
maintain a singular silence. Mr. Disraeli abstains from Aylesbury, 
and the Cabinet from politics, while the smaller Members of Govern- 
ment universally adopt Carlyle’s apophthegm, that silence is better than 
speech. Nobody even commits a convenient indiscretion, and the 
papers, pushed to the brink of despair, are reporting Dr. Cumming’s 
lectures, and seeking, in speculations on a future world, relief from 
the tedium which at present distinguishes this. 


The Saturday Review, in the course of its pungent criticism on 

the martial odes now so popular in America, is guilty of a grave mis- 
statement of fact. It speaks of Mr. Ellsworth as “killed at Alex- 
andria while looting or loafing in a tavern apart from his regiment.” 
Colonel Ellsworth was killed in discharge of his duty, when demand- 
‘ing arms in a Baltimore hotel that had hung out the Confederate 
flag. The answer to his demand was, “Come and take them”—and 
then the death-blow. Our contemporary’s wit does not need the aid 
of reckless and dishonest aspersions like these, which will give need- 
less pain to the family of a soldier who died as a soldier should. We 
do not, of course, suppose that the misrepresentation was intentional, 
but the Saturday Review has not been the least able or the least 
efficient of those many censors of reckless charges, whom carcers like 
Mr. Bright’s have called forth. 





The kingdom of Poland has been placed in a state of siege. The 
nobles, it would appear, fraternized with the peasants at the funeral 
of the Archbishop of Warsaw; the intrigues of the party of action 
have become more formidable, and the pamphlet, “Le Rhin et la 
Vistule,” threatens a French co-operation with the Liberals. The 
Russian Government, therefore, which has many demerits but no 
feebleness, has appealed at once to the sword. Troops are encamped 


bidden, the laws are suspended, and the sole authority in Poland is 
the will of the military governor. The effect of this order in Poland 
will not perhaps be disastrous. It tells the Poles frankly what to 
expect, and compels them either to obey or to form definite plans for 
their own release. They are, of course, under the state of siege, ex- 
posed to military arrest and execution ; but so they were before, and 
a Russian court-martial may possibly be just as fair as a Russianized 
judge. Some demonstrations, organized to celebrate the’ day of 
Kosciusko’s victory, have not been suspended, and, as yet, only one 
cavalry charge has been made upon the people. Abroad, however, 
the order must produce the worst effect. It encourages every despot 
to appeal once more to force, and increases indefinitely the risks of 
Venice and Hungary. “Reaction” spreads as fast as the revolu- 
tion, and the Czar has struck the key-note to which all smaller despots 
respond in tune. 





Action in Poland has, perhaps, been precipitated by recent events 
in St. Petersburg. The authorities there, it appears, thought the Uni- 
versity Professors too liberal, and the Minister of Instruction, Admiral 
Putiatine, ordered them to alter their tone. He also required them to 
vote for an increase in fees, and to establish a system of entrance 
cards. They could not comply, and on the 7th of October the Uni- 
versity was closed. The students remonstrated, but the remonstrance 
only led to a number ef arrests. On the 9th, the students assembled 
in the court-yard of the University, and a regiment of the Guards was 
ordered to clear the ground. The students did not yield, but for- 
tunately the General recollected himself in time to prevent the 
outrage which for the moment seemed inevitable. The troops were 
withdrawn, but the University still remains closed. The Emperor 
all this while is in the Crimea,.and the students expect that on his 
arrival he will do them justice ; but there is reason to fear that Alex- 
ander will follow the example of his namesake, and, after a brief 
show of liberal feeling, fall back on force. The public must not attach 
too great an importance to the incident as a sign of liberal feeling 
extending even to Russia. Even in France, the Executive, when 
allied with the peasantry, is too strong for the educated class, and 
that is the normal condition of modern Russia. The Emperor can 
rely implicitly on the masses, and the moment he ceases to favour 
intellectual liberalism it will cease to be. The only hope is in his 
character, and it must in justice be remembered that while the serf 
question is still in movement, he dare not consent to any apparent 
weakening of the executive power. 





A rumour, not yet confirmed, explains the recent outrage in 
Japan. The Russians, it is said, recently destroyed the house of 
one of the feudal prinzes, and the attack on the Mission was his 
revenge. His animosity was to foreigners, and not to the British 


alone. 


There is trouble brewing among the States of the Danube, and a 
question of Rouman nationality may soon be before the world. 
Prince Michael of Servia has for some time been arming, and he has 
now broken off all negotiations with the Porte, and announced his 
intention of aiding the people of Montenegro. This is almost a 
declaration of war on the Porte, and he is said to be strongly sup- 
ported by both the Principalities. Together these three States contain 
five millions of people, and can produce an army with which Turkey 
cannot contend. Omar Pasha makes no progress in Montenegro, and 
the Servians are reported to be looking for the aid of France. There 
is always mischief preparing along the banks of the Danube, but the 
claim of the whole Rouman race for independence would bring up 
the Eastern question in its most dangerous form. If the Porte is 
supported we shall weaken the best barrier between Constantinople 
and Russia, while, if the Porte is opposed, the discontent smoulder- 
ing throughout the empire may burst into premature flame. 


Ricasoli has reorganized the department of the Interior. [Hitherto 
every order throughout Italy has been countersigned by the 
Minister, and the burden of centralization became intolerable. The 





m the streets and squares of Warsaw, the mourning dress is for- 


new decrees appoint 59 prefects, one to each province, who will de- 
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cide all matters of local interest. On larger questions they will | ‘Let us not subscribe; let us not follow the impulse of our generous 
correspond with four Direttors-General at Turin, who again will hearts, for the author will not have time to complete his work ; he is, 
take their orders direct from the Minister responsible to Parliament. rs = —_ going to die. What use is there to subscribe for a dead or 
This decree completely upsets the “regional” system, which Take ps sent ts tor Ra perceive that my good health is a pledge, 
threatened to keep up the divisions among the Italian States, and} M_ de Lamartine is renewing Sir. W. Scott’s self-sacrifice but th 

was extremely unpopular. It will probably be confirmed in all its | novelist did not talk quite so much. : . 


essentials by Parliament. 





ao eae eas has ee ae Mg he ~ received most 
. P . cordially, though the people are suffering from the dro qi 

American affairs have scarcely advanced. In the East, General detest, however, the hoa se of their late rulers, and mi oat 
M‘Clellan is ready, it is said, for a serious advance, and this time the | The Italian correspondent of the Zimes vouches for the truth of the 
rumour is sufficiently authentic to recal Mr. Russell to Washington ; following statement: “ I was visiting the other day the Convent of 
but nothing as yet has been achieved. In the West, General Fre-|San Michele in Bosco, the delightful ceenobium on the hill, whic 
mont, giving up the expedition to New Orleans, is marching to at- | BOW, as a ro al villa, harbours oe Victor Emanuel whenever he 


A ‘ stays at Bologna. It was formerly the residence of the Carding] 
tack the Confederates, with a dubious prospect of suecess. He has Legate, and Pope Pins IX. took up his abode there st the time of 


about 20,000 men under his orders, while his adversaries have 25,000, | his’ Jast visit to his northern dominions in 1857. The Cardinal 
and can besides choose their own battle-ground. If he is defeated | Legate, bent on making grand preparations for the reception of his 
Missouri is lost, and with it the Federal cause in the slave-holding | holy guest, sent for a sculptor, by name Pacchioni, who, since 1848, 
states of the West. If he succeeds, he will be by far the most had been shut up in a State prison for political offences. He asked 
powerful individual in America. Already there are symptoms abroad the ye —- master in his profession, whether he was 
that the West confides in him, and not in the Government. The |)! ee ee npr Cage Sneae Seeas 

? Me of the Pope with a fac-simile of the statue of the Immaculate Cop. 
mere rumour that he had been superseded stopped all recruiting, | ception which had just been inaugurated in Rome by the Pope, who 
and Mr. Seward was compelled to telegraph a denial of the report. | as the world knows, was still all flushed with the achievement by 
Armed citizens were holding dangerous mass meetings, and the local | which he had added a new mystery to the Catholic dogma. The 
papers were full of “ Fremont’s policy.” Mr. Russell reports that statue, with those of the four Evangelists at the corners of the “—- 


. ‘ : : ; was to be made in the short space of twenty-eight days 
s the ans, wh« ng into his service, and who . 5 ae 
he is the idol of the Germans, who throng into » and Cardinal agreed upon a handsome payment, and engaged to 


are not very deeply penetrated with loyalty to the Union. Victory, restore the prisoner to freedom. The sculptor went to work for 
we suspect, is becoming rapidly a political necessity for the Federal | dear liberty, tife statues were executed with masterly skill, and nothing 
Government. could equal the delight of the Cardinal on seeing the whole ready at the 
right time, or that of the Pontiff at the sudden and ingenious sur. 
f s prise that had been prepared for him. On the eve of the Pope's 
The rumoured intention to reduce the army has called up General | srrival the Cardinal called the artist aside, praised and thanked om 
Peel. He says we have fifteen thousand men more than were voted | with every demonstration of affection, and asked him whether he 
by Parliament, and they have been borne hitherto on the Indian roll. | would find it too hard to go back to his dungeon for a day or two that 
They are coming home, and, as he believes, reduction to that extent the Pope might be allowed the exercise of his clemency, and that 
is indispensable. It is not a pleasant remark that. If the vote can the prisoner’s — might seem to flow from the source of all 


' ‘ > “neg , _|and honour. In an evil hour the sculptor, who, be it observed, had 
be exceeded by fifteen thousand, why not by fifty? It must not be | jeen at large all the time he was at work, and had a hundred oppor- 


forgotten that the Secretary of State for India has the control of the tunities of putting the Papal frontier between him and his former 
revenue of India, and could keep twenty thousand men in “ depot,” gaolers, allowed himself to be again put under lock and key, and sub- 
if he chose, without Parliament being the wiser. mitted to a durance which he was too sure would be a mere matter 
of form, and would not be prolonged before the first day of the 
Pope’s visit. Well,the Pope arrived, the Pope stayed, the Pope departed; 
raurr,—The King of the Netherlands arrived at Compiégne on | Pacchioni’s prison door remained locked and bolted. Two long years 
the 12th instant, and was received by the Emperor at the railway | passed; the Cardinal never paid one penny of the stipulated bargain, 
station. His visit is not supposed to have any politcial meaning, | and the swindled victim would, in all probability, have perished in 
but its details are published in the Paris papers with tiresome mi- | his chains, but for the happy events of 1859, which came to his re- 
nuteness. Prince Jerome, who arrived at Brest on his return from | lease, as to that of so many of his fellow-sufferers. I know these 
America, has also visited Compiégne, but was so badly received by | particulars from sources which leave no doubt as to their full authen- 
the Empress that, after a conversation with the Emperor, he returned | ticity, and make myself a voucher for the truth of every word I have 
at once to Paris. The usual number of rumours are in circulation as | written. Pacchioni was set free on the very day after the flight of 
to French action in Italy, but no new facts have transpired. ‘The | the Pontifical authorities from Bologna.” 
Government, however, is active. It has decided to send 5000 men| ‘The only political event of importance is the preparation of the 
to Cochin China, to attack the capital, the expedition now in the | new scheme for the internal government of Italy. Minghetti, it will 
country being incessantly attacked by the population. It is, there- | be remembered, wished to divide Ltaly into regions, each with a local 
fore, resolved to do at last what ought to have been done at first, | administration. ‘This scheme was unpopular, as it threatened to keep 
and bring the Emperor himself to terms. Another expedition is | up the old sectional divisions, and M. Ricasoli has now prepared 4 
fitting out for Mexico, and will comprise 8000 men, who are to march | new project. The 59 provinces now existing will be kept up as the 
on the capital, in conjunction with the Spaniards, and probably | are. A Prefect will be appointed to each with p ower to deaida i 
remain there some time. At the same time the combined fleet, in- | local questions. Six of these—the prefects of Turin, Milan, Genoa, 
cluding an English squadron, will seize the ports, and hold them | Florence, Naples, and Bologna—will be among the highest officers of 
until the debts due to the subjects of the a Governments are , the kingdom, and the remainder Prefects of the French style. Under 
id. {them will be Sub-prefects, each managing an arrondissement. ‘The 
There fs some expectation of a financial crisis in France. The ex- | Prefects will correspond with the Minister of the Interior; and to 
port of gold for the purchase of wheat is very great, and M. Foreade | relieve him, four Directors-General are to be appointed.” They will 
calculates that even if the withdrawal of cash trom the Bank during | direct politics, police, administration, aud prisons, and only submit 
October, November, and December, should be no greater than it was | important questions to the Minister. The system is a little too 
last year, the Bank will only have eight millions sterling in hand, | French, but Italy for the hour needs welding more than any other 
instead of about double that amount. Under these circumstances a | process. 
new loan would appear to be inevitable. | ‘There appears to be considerable discontent in Italy owing to the 
M. de Lamartine had been reported dead, and addresses the follow- | rapid rise of prices which follows new prosperity, and the Parliament 
ing bitter letter to the Editor of the Constitutionnel : | may be called on for a poor law. The workmen, however, behave 
“ It isof little matter to the world whether I live or whether I die, | well, and the majority resist the effort to make their benefit societies 
but it is of great consequence to my creditors. I live only for them. | = clubs, Mazzini’s latest plan. The Zimes correspondent has 
I request you, therefore, to assure everybody that I am tolerably | been travelling from Turin to Bologna, and he says: “ All along the 
well, and deme enjoy good health, notwithstanding the assertion of | line, from the Alps to the Arno, the sights and sounds that greet 
the chief editor of the Presse, who tells me that I have lived too|the stranger are cheering, and the condition of Central Italy, 
long. I am of his opinion, but that is not the question. These are | consequent on the late changes, may be summed up in three 
things which are said sometimes to oneself, but which well-bred men, | words—contentment, progress, and hopefulness. The passport 











as Voltaire says, avoid saying to one’s face through politeness in a 
democracy however little puerile or honourable. ‘That is the reason 
why I protest, and even dead shall protest, against my death. Life 
is a duty of honour for me; it is a resolution on my part . . . 

“ T have undertaken, and I am pursuing for others more than for 
myself, a great operation, very dear, very long, and very painful, in 
order to depart honourably from this amiable life; it is the complete 
edition of my works, in forty volumes, published by subscription. 
The success of this undertaking is the security and the bread of those 
to whom my property might not be suflicient. Persons who might 
be tempted to subscribe on the faith of my longevity will say to 
themselves, on reading that I have caused uneasiness to my friends, 


system is at an end in good earnest on this side of the Alps. The 
custom-house at Susa gives the least possible trouble, and the ocfrot 
at the gates of the city none whatever. We glide ln our sleep, 
stretched in roomy railway carriages, along those Parmese, Modenese, 
and Roman frontiers which were for so long a time a bugbear and 2a 
actual torture to inoffensive wayfarers. The whole of that once 
so sluggish and helpless Aimilian population is astir. In every 
town you see buildings rising, pavements smoothed, nuisances re- 
moved, masses of people at work. At Bologna the municipality 
has undertaken public improvements to the amount of 6,000,000I. 
The Filigare road, across the Apennines, especially on the Tuscaa 
side, is not only in excellent repair, but in the most splendid condi- 
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tion. Three lines of mail coaches traverse it daily, to and fro, to say 

nothing of a double line of diligences, of a number of post-carriages 

and rellurine—nothing of the scarcely less active traffic on the rival 

line of La Poretta between Bologna and Pistoja; to say nothing, 

‘, of the daily steamers between Genoa and Leghorn, the 

t route conveying by far the greatest majority of travellers; 

and of the somewhat longer, but more delightful, land-mail along the 

Riviera, between Genoa and Pisa.” 

The last ramour in Italy is to the effect that Louis Napoleon 

wishes the question of Venice to be settled before that of Rome so 
as to prevent an Austrian garrison replacing a French one. 


ja.—The Prussians appear to be entirely ocenpied with the 
preparations for the King’s coronation. We have not space to make 
the descriptions of these preparations interesting, but the following 
speech is important. The King received the functionaries and depu- 
ties at Kénigsberg, on the 17th inst., and said: “I desired to sum- 
mon the representatives of the Chambers to my presence, even before 
the coronation, and I thank you for having complied with my wish. 
The rulers of Prussia receive their crown from God. ‘To-morrow, 
therefore, I shall take the crown from the Lord’s table and place it 
on my head. This is the siguification of the expression ‘ King by 
the Grace of God,’ and therein lies the sanctity of the Crown, which 
is inviolable. I know that you will thus understand the meaning of 
the act which I have summoned you to witness. The Crown has 
been surrounded by new institutions, by virtue of which you are 
destined to afford to it the benefit of your counsel. You will advise 
me, and I shall listen to your advice.” That speech is, we fear, to 
be taken in a reactiqnary sense., . 


4astria.—Nothing has transpired during the week. 








Pussis.—The kingdom of Poland was on the ]4th instant placed 
in a state of siege. The reason for this sudden measure has not 
been published, but it is said that letters received here from Warsaw, 
of a date antecedent to the proclamation of the state of siege, state 
that the Polish nobility gave a grand parting banquet in the Hotel 
de |’Europe to the — who had come to attend the funeral of 
the Archbishop of Warsaw. The princes and counts joined with the 
peasants in drinking the toast of “ The Fatherland.” The noblemen 
then rode with the peasants in omnibuses and cabs to the railway 
station, in the garden Gpposite to which the noblemen finally regaled 
their guests previous to their departure. More than ten thousand 
persons were present. The peasauts were conveyed home by a 
special train. Before their departure spirited national songs were 
sug. The “party of action” also, it is said, grow stronger, and 
the French pamphiet, Ze Rhian ef la Vistule, may have exercised 
some influence. In spite of the proclamation, however, the “ de- 
monstration” on the Kosciusko anniversary took place. The people 
closed their shops, and the churches, which were thronged, were 
surrounded by the military. No lives were lost, though one crowd 
was dispersed by a cavalry charge. ‘he troops are encamped in the 
squares. oe 

There has been a student demonstration in St. Petersburg. The 
authorities, it appears, considered that the University, which was at- 
tended by men of all ranks, was becoming too liberal. Accordingly, 
they raised the entrance fee to 50 roubles a year, and ordered 
students to produce cards of admission. The Mumister of Instruc- 
tion, Admiral Count Putiatin, moreover, warned the professors of the 
tendency of their teaching, and not receiving any reply, on the 6th 
of October, closed the University. The students, next day, arrived 
in a body, and sent a deputation 400 strong to the Curator, General 


has been received, and great fears are expressed for the lives of the 
foreign residents in the capital. They are, however, about 2000 
strong, and will organize themselves into a committee of defence. 


Sudia.—The cholera is abating, and the deaths among the Euro- 
pean soldiers are estimated at 500. As usual, the disease spared the 
women and children. A bill has been proposed for the registration 
of land in the interior, which is intended to protect the planters, but 
the provisions of which are not described. A native forger has been 
arrested in Midnapore, who had in his possession 53 forged seals, all 
made with the intention of forging titles older than the perpetual 
- a The object of these forgeries is to protect the rent-free 
and. 

The Maharajah of Burdwan, the first native subject in Bengal, has 


| headed an address approving cordially of Sir Mordaunt Wells. 


GQumerira,—There have been two arrivals of news from America this 
week, one by the Europa, on Sunday, and the other by the City of 
New York, on Wednesday. At the seat of war in Virginia the great 
event has been the falling back on the 29th of the entire Confederate 
line upon a position several miles in the rear of that which it pre- 
viously occupied. Some of the positions abandoned by Geueral 
Beauregard were immediately occupied by Federal troops, who 
report that there were no signs of earthworks, or even of guns 
having been mounted; a few rifle-pits and rudely constructed sheds 
being all the traces of occupation. The Washington Star of the 
Ist October has positive information that on the 30th the main 
body of Beauregard’s army, at least 100,000 strong, extehded 
from Fairfax Court House back to Manassas, and from a point 
near Occoquia Creek to their right, and many miles in the as. 
tion of Leesburg. An unfortunate mistake occurred during the ad- 
vance on the abandoned Confederate positions. A Philadelphia regi- 
ment and another body of Federalists, including a Californian regi- 
ment, mutually mistook each other in the darkness for enemies, 
and a volley was fired on each side with fatal results before the error 
was discovered. It is stated that great excesses were committed by 
the Federal troops, on their occupation of some of the abandoned vil- 
lages, and General McClellan has issued an order making death the 
penalty in future for all such depredations or outrages, which he 
hopes officers and soldiers will unite in endeavouring to suppress. 
From the West, we do not hear much beyond anticipations of the 
great battle which is to decide the fate of Missouri. The rumours of 
General Fremont’s recal, which had been extensively and confidently 
circulated for several days, had met with a positive contradiction 
in a despatch to St. Louis, from Mr. Seward, which runs as 
follows : 

“ Washington, October 3.—General Fremont is not ordered to 
Washington, nor from the field, nor is any court-martial ordered con- 
cerning him.” 

Reports of the batile of Lexington had been issued by both sides, 
the Federalists estimating their loss at from 300 to 500, and that of 
the enemy from 1000 to 2000; while General Price states that with 
a loss of 25 killed and 72 wounded, the Confederates had captured 
3500 prisoners, 7 pieces of artillery, 33,000 stand of arms, 100,000 





900 000 dollars in 


dollars’ worth ef commissariat stores, the State seat of Missouri, and 
money. A rumour was current that General 
Price had abandoned Lexington, but confirmation was wanting. 


Pome. 


Monpay, Ocroper l4ru. 








Philipson. He consented to proceed with them to the University, 
and informed the whole body that the order of suspension would | 
cease on the 14th. Seven students and three officers were immedi- 
ately afterwards arrested. At six o’clock in the evening (7th Oct.), | 
nowever, the General met the Council of the University, and | 
asked them to issue cards of matriculation, but they declined, | 
and the suspension was made indefinite. On the 9th instant, 
the students met in the University couri-yard to procure the 
liberation of three of their number, who, though deputies to 
General Philipson, had been arrested. This meeting caused some 
alarm, and General Patkul rode up and down the quay, prepared to 
use military force. General Bustrom, also, commanding the Finland 
regiment of the Guard, harangued them in the following fashion : 
“ My children,” he sang out, “ you will have to-day to bring some 
isorderly young men to reason. These students, who are so unruly 
now, will, when they are a little older, become functionaries, and you 
know how the functionaries rob you and every one they come in con- 
tact with. We must chastise them, and, perhaps, when they rise to 
be clerks they will not plunder you so much.” The soldiers did not 
respond, but on an effort being made to rescue a student who was 
arrested, the word was given to the regiment to advance. The 
students remained firm, and in another moment a massacre would 
have occurred, when General Bustrém himself interfered, The 
students were allowed to send a deputation to General Patkul, but 
they obtained nothing except a promise that they should not be 
arrested by the secret police. All this while a military council was 
Sitting in the Winter Palace, with the Grand-Duke Michael at its 
ead, to put down the revolt. The students will, it is believed, 
appeal to the Emperor, who is expected about the 20th instant. 








Mrrim,—The news of the contemplated intervention in Mexico 


Tue certificates of the successful candidates at the recent Oxford 
Middle Class examination, held at Southampton, were presented to 
them on Friday, by Lord Palmerston. The announcement that the 
Premier would be present had attracted a large assemblage, and his 
Lordship was most enthusiastically received. After the distribution 
of the certificates, a vote of thanks to the noble Lord was passed, and 
his Lordship, in returning thanks, directed his observations to the 
subject of the competitive system of examination in general. He 
said 

“Certain objections have been made to the system of competitive examinations, 
Some people say it leads to cramming. It often happens that when mankind 
seize upon a word they imagine that word to be an argument, and go about 
repeating it, thinking they have arrived at some great and irresistible conclusion 
So, when they pronounce the word ‘ cramming,’ they think they have — 
discredited the system to which that word is by them applied. Some people 
seem to imagine that the human mind is like a bottle, and that when you bave 
filled it with anything you pour it out again and it becomes as empty as it was 
before. That is not the nature of the human mind. The boy who has been 
crammed, to use the popular word, has, in point of fact, learned a great deal, and 
that learning has accomplished two objects. In the first place the boy has 
exercised the faculties of his mind in being crammed, and in the next place there 
remains in his mind a great portion of the knowledge so acquired, and which 
probably forms the basis of future attainment in different branches of education. 
(Hear.) Let nobody, therefore, ran away with the notion that competitive 
examinations are not of great and infinite value, because there are men who 
instruct the candidates in those branches of knowledge respecting which the 
examinations have to take place. Depend upon it that the boy who is crammed, 
if he is crammed successfully, not only may succeed in the examination for w hich 
he is preparing, but is from that time forward more intellectual, better informed, 
and more disposed to push further the knowledge which by that cramming he 
has acquired. (Cheers.) It is also said that you are teaching young men a 
great variety of things which will be of no use to them in the career which they 
are destined to pursue, and that you are pandering to their vanity by making 
them believe they are wiser than they really are. These objections, also, are in 
my opinion, utterly futile. As to vanity and conceit, those are most vain and 


conceited who know the least. (/ear, hear.) The more a man knows, the more 
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he acquires a conviction of the extent of that which he does not know. (lear, 
hear.) A man ought to know a great deal to acquire a knowledge of th® im- 


mensity of his ignorance. (Cheers.)” ae , 
“ If competitive examination is not liable to objection upon the score that it 
tends to raise undue notions of superiority on the part of those who go through 
it, so also is it a great mistuke to imagine that a range of knowledge disqualifies 
a man from the particular career and profession to which he is destined. Nothing 
canbe more proper than that a young man having selected a particular —- 
should devote the utmost vigour of his mind to qualify himself for it by acquir- 
ing the knowledge which is necessary for distinction in that line of life; but it 
would be a great mistake for him to confine himself to that study alone, and you 
may be sure that the more a young man knows of a great variety of subjects, 
and the more he exercises his faculties in acquiring a great range of knowledge, 
the better he will perform the duties of his particular profession. ( Cheers.) 
That sort of general knowledge may be likened to the gymnastic exercises to 
which soldiers are accustomed. It is not that it can be expected that these par- 
ticular movements would be of any use to them onthe day of battle; but these 
gymnastic exercises render their muscles flexible, strengthen their limbs, invigo- 
rate their health, and make them better able to undergo fatigue, and to adapt 
themselves to all circustances. So with a wide range of study; it sharpens the 
wits; it infuses general knowledge into the mind; it sets a young man thinking! 
it strengthens the memory and stores it with facts; and in this way makes him 
a better and more able man in the particular profession which he is intended to 
ursue. (Cheers.) It has been well said that in this happy land there is no 
rier between classes, and that the highest positions are attainable by persons 
starting from the most humble origin. If he has only talent; if he has only 
acquirements; if he has only perseverance and good conduct, there is nothing 
within the range of the institutions of the country to which any man may not 
aspire, and which any man may not obtain. (Cheers.)” 
In conclusion his Lordship addressed a few remarks to the unsuccessful 
candidates: 

“ Let not these young men, and let not their parents, think that they, the un- 
successful competitors, have gained nothing by the struggle in which they have 
engaged. Depend upon it, that although they may not have succeeded in ob- 
taining the distinction at which they aimed, they have succeeded in acquiring 
a great deal of useful knowledge ; they have succeeded in acquiring habits of mind 
and powers of thought and of application which will be of use to them during 
the rest of their lives. You all know the old story of the father who upon his 
death-bed told his sons that he had a treasure buried in a certain field, and that 
if they dug the whole field through they would find it. The sons, acting upon 
this advice, dug the field, but no gold was there. In the next year, however, 
there was that which was to them a treasure—a most abundant and valuable 
harvest. That was the treasure which the father wished them to seek for and 
which they found. So it is with unsuccessful competitors. They have not found 
the treasure which they sougiit for—namely, a certificate of attainments from 
the examiners—but they have gained a treasure which to them will be of infinite 
value—those habits of mind, those powers of thought, and that amount of know- 
ledge upon which a larger building may be erected ; and they therefore will have 
reason to thank their parents for having sent them to a competitive examination, 
thus rendering them better able to struggle through life in whatever career they 
may choose to pursue.” (Loud Cheers.) 


— At the inauguration of the Liverpool School of Science, briefly 
mentioned in our last number, Earl Granville and Mr. Gladstone both 
addressed the meeting. Earl Granville moved the first resolution, 
and concluded a retrospect of the great progress in the study of 
science, andi ts application to art, which had been made in this country 
of late years, by declaring that the Liverpool School of Science was 
then inaugurated. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Fairbairn, who 
adduced, as an instance of the truth of Earl Granville’s observations, 
the fact that, while the extreme pressure upon the square inch in 
steam-engines at first was never more than seven or eight pounds, a 
pressure of more than two hundred pounds was now frequently em- 
a The next resolution was moved by Mr. Gladstone, who en- 

red upon the consideration of the various branches of science, to 
the study of which the institution then inaugurated would be devoted. 
Beginning with the science of mechanics, of which Mr. Fairbairn had 
previously spoken, Mr. Gladstone observed that the advances made 
since the invention of the steam-engine might be calculated by a 
much more familiar test, the number of miles per hour at which loco- 
motives now travel, as compared with the five or six miles per hour 
which was the utmost speed that Mr. Stephenson would absolutely 
promise. With regard to chemistry, the beauty of the patterns 
which we now see in shops was owing to the application of new dis- 
coveries in chemistry to dyeing processes. Our own coal-fields and 
the discovery of gold in our colonies bear witness to the advantages 
of the study of geology. It was Sir Roderick Murchison, a man who 
had devoted himself to science, and not a practical man of business, 
who pointed out the region and circumstances in which gold would 
be discovered. While the moral uses of natural history were almost 
infinite, its material uses were also very great. Mr. Watt studied the 
construction of the shell of a lobster for the construction of a pipe to 
convey water under the Clyde; Mr. Stephenson learnt from the bone 
what he did learn with respect to theconstructionof the tubular bridges 
with which his name is connected ; the idea of Sir Isambard Brunel’s 
great work, the Thames Tunnel, was suggested to him by the manner 
in which the earthworm bored its way through the earth ; and Wedg- 
wood’s most elegant works were all made in imitation of leaves or 
similar objects. The three most primitive but most fundamental of 
all human inventions—the oar, the wheel, and the plough—were all 
derived from the observation of nature. The oar was the result of 
the observation of the wing of a bird in cleaving the air; the wheel 
was learnt from the circular flight of certain kinds of birds ; the most 
probable account of the invention of the plough is, that it was de- 
rived from observation of the action of the pig when turning up the 
ground with his snout. After alluding to several of the most con- 
spicuous instances in which the cultivation of science had enabled 
men who began life as simple labourers to raise themselves to high 
osition, and confer great and lasting benefits on their country, Mr. 

ladstone concluded thus : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, I for one admit, and would be among the foremost to 


. #4. tp: : ee 
into curses to mankind—f it were true that the moral influence of suc’ studies 
was deleterious. It would be in vain that you should establish a dominion over 
the brute forces of the world if in establishing that dominion vou were only to 
increase the moral disorder that unhappily prevails among the children of Man. 
kind, and to render our restoration from that disorder more hopeless and More 
difficult than ever. But I must say that it is a perversion of those studies and 
not their natural use, which alone can make them poisonous to man. (Applause, 
Their natural use—their proper and their legitimate tendency—surely is to t 

all the qualities, or, at any rate, many among the qualities, that best befit our 
dependent position. When a man comes to study and observe the kingdom of 
nature, he finds himself in contact with vast and gigantic forces that he cannot 
for a moment resist. He feels himself absolutely in the power and at the dis. 
posal of an ——, Being, and he sinks into humilit fore the majesty of 
that Being. (Applause.) But while he thus learns humility, and while he 
might almost be appalled by the evidences of power,—on the other hand, he seeg 
those cheering proofs, multiplied from every side, of beneficent design, which 
encourage him to repose a filial trust in the goodness of that God who has sq 
richly throughout the natural kingdom provided for the support, the comfort, 
and the advancement of human nature. (Loud applause.) And if we arg 
told that intellectual pride is to be the result of scientific knowledge, all I cay 
say is, that intellectual pride was not its resuit in the mind of Bacon, jg 
the mind of Newton, in the mind of most of those great men who have most 
faithfully and successfully dedicated themselves to those pursuits; because the 
have always felt that whatever nature told to us was but a light which glanced 
upon other regions as yet unexplored, and which testified to the existence of an 
infinity of knowledge not as yet communicated, entirely transcending that 
limited province within which it has as yet been given to man to walk. (Hear, 
hear.) In that humility, in that modesty, in that thankfulness, in that sense of 
wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, which all His works, with one voice and 
from every quarter, proclaim—surely we ought to find lessons—ay, sermons [ 
may call them—as effective perhaps even as those which may be delivered from 
the pulpit of religion, teaching us the lowliness of our condition, but teaching ug 
also there is One who cares for us, and who, while we trust in Him, and strive 
to follow Him, will never abandon us in our low estate. (Applause.) So, ladies 
and gentlemen, I cannot but feel that while we do not presume to say that the 
truths of science lie in that highest region.of our nature which is reserved for the 
Gospel of Revelation, yet that they are auxiliary and subsidiary in truth and 
effect to the purposes of that revelation; and my hon. friend who has exerted hig 
munificence in founding this institution is entitled to cheer himself with the 
belief that he has not only been contributing to intellectual advancement and 
material progress, not only to cheerful and innecent recreation—an object of no 
small value—but likewise that he has been subserving a high moral purpose, and 
aiding the work of the teacher of religion. (Applause.) i trust, therefore, Mr. 
Mayor, that the work which we have begun to-day will make progress upon 
every day that follows. From the reception that the Free Library has met with 
among you, I think we are justified in entertaining the most sanguine hope that 
the sister institutions, too, will be welcomed with equal warmth, and that the 
working men of this town, in many cases, after the labour of the day, will be not 
indisposed to seek refreshment as well as improvement in the hall which has on this 
very day been inaugurated. That such may be the case is my most earnest and 
my most sanguine wish ; and I trust the Hall of Science will become one among 
the chief ornaments and distinctions which have raised Liverpool to such emi- 
nence among the various communities of this country, and which, I believe, will 
secure for her the continuance of her great and remarkable distinction. (/m- 
mense cheering, which was prolonged long after the right honourable gentleman 
had resumed his seat. )” 

— The ordinary meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
held on Friday, Mr. Thwaites in the chair. Mr. Doulton moved a 
resolution requesting the chairman to represent to the First Com- 
missioner of Works the opinion of the Board that no plan for the 
embankment of the Thames would be completely satisfactory which 
did not make provision for an embankment and roadway on the south 
side. He was convinced that the urgency of the case for an em- 
bankment on the south side of the river was greater than it was on 
the north side. All the Commissions which had inquired into the 
subject had admitted the necessity of an embankment on the south 
side, and no less than from 8000/. to 90007. a year was contributed 
from the establishments on the south side of the river to the coal tax, 
out of which the cost of the embankment was to defrayed. In com- 
mon justice, therefore, he thought that an embankment for the south 
side should be commenced at least as soon as the completion of that 
on the north side. Mr. D’Iffanger opposed the resolution, and depre- 
cated the agitation of the subject at the present time, as being 
likely to embarrass Government. He also accused Mr. Thwaites of 
having opposed Government, an assertion which Mr. Thwaites 
denied flatly, whereupon Mr. D’Iffanger repeated it ; but after a short 
altercation, conducted in the spirit of politeness customary at meet- 
ings of the Board of Works, the resolution was carried, after an 
amendment to the effect that “the southern embankment be the 
second charge on the coal duties” had been substituted for the words 
requesting the insertion of the necessary powers in the bill of next 
session. 

— The annual meeting of the Senate of the Queen’s University 
was held, on Friday, in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, as Vice-Chancellor of the University, was in 
the chair, and the Lord-Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary were 
also present. The Vice-Chancellor delivered the annual address, 
from which it appeared that the numbers, both of attending students 
and of those who had passed their final examination, were much 
greater than those of previous years. After conferring the degrees, 
the Vice-Chancellor alluded in terms of deep regret to the death of 
the Earl of Eglinton, who had always been a zealous friend to the 
Queen’s University. The Lord-Lieutenant also touched on the same 
topic : 

“T cannot pass through the next room to that in which we are now assembled 
without perceiving in the long series of portraits of Irish Viceroys that two of 
them have passed away from us within the present month. (Hear, hear.) In 
that most short period we have lost the matured wisdom and unblemished recti- 
tude of Fortescue, and the generous spirit and chivalrous patriotism of Eglinton 
(hear), and I feel tempted to quote once more the — lines which I remember 
using in this place once before in a happier hour. We have lost from among us 
‘ Virtus Scipiade et mitis sapientia Leeli.’ 

(Applause.)” 

The Chief Secretary, Sir Robert Peel, spoke at some length. In 





assert, that all the material advantages that are to be derived from the observa- 
tion and the careful study of Nature in her many kingdoms, would not only lose 


much of their value, but would lose it all—nay, that they would be converted ! of ten years, of 40d. a year each, he said: 


conclusion, after offering to establish three scholarships for a period 
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I fear, too long trespassed on your time (‘ No, no/”), but before I sit{ to diminish. He believed that, not by the means of war, but by the silent 


he not refrain from saying that each succeeding anniversary acknow- 
down ? ‘astice—the nothing more or less than justice—that has been paid to 
ledges wa Ireland by the extension of academic institutions. (Hear, hear.) 
the yon eedig anniversary acknowledges that the exertions of those who 
Each © to remove the difficulties which arise from various religious creeds 
laboured crowned with most eminent success. (Hear.) Yes, ladies and 
— the in-gathering of the fruits, so to speak, which we have this day 
Lew js a proof of the wisdom of the past. It is the only reward, perhaps, 
her rd, of the labours of those men who strove to improve the educa- 
soil of Ireland for that seed-time and harvest from which Ireland is now 

ing sach immense and recurring benefits. : (Hear.) I say that man, no 
ter who he is or where he may be, mast indeed be callous and indifferent 
the welfare of his country who will not join in thankfulness to God tor 
if sing the work from which social improvement and sound learning have 





| 


through all the channels of this country. (/ear.) One word more, | % 


influence of time and by the condemnation of all houourable and just and wise 
men, slavery would be put down in the United States, and that in a more effec- 
tive manner than by all the engines of destructioa and all the implements of war. 
( Cheere.)” 

Mr. Ewart regretted he could not place full confidence in the pacific 
ntentions of France : 


“ It was a remarkable circumstance that while with one hand that remarkable 


man, the Emperor of the French, offered freedom to commerce, the other he held 
fast on the hilt of the sword. 
long;as he held that sword in his hand, however ardently we desired ‘the pro- 
sperity of France, and wished to extend the chain of concord between the two 
| countries, at the same time we were bound to hold our means of defence in as 
| great readiness as possible, and not forget that we have commerce to extend 


Long might he keep that sword sheathed ; but so 


( Cheers.) He paid a com- 


und rights to protect and defend in our own belualf. 


flowed have done. Go on, I would say to the youth of this University. | pliment to the Volunteers, who, he hoped, would extend in numbers, and said he 


and | 


advance in the career of knowledge and in the fear of God. | trusted that in the public schools the same spirit would extend itself, He grieved 


inue to 4 - i 2 
- yse paths by which you have been enabled to master not only | to say there was the necessity for such a system of self-defence; but if there 


o the 


my jiments of classical knowleige, not only to become proficients in the | were such immense preparations for war, there must be danger of that war. The 


the ru 

ious q H - . . . . 
abled vou thoroughly to appreciate those noblest creations of antiquity which, 
consecrated by 


the dust of time. (Applause) ) 
whom now, for the first time, young and inexperienced in the world, are about | 
ter into a wider career—a career, perhaps of social, perhaps of political 
but, at ai! events, before one and all of you lie open the struggles of 
i Grapple | 


to enter 
competed, BSS, ee ean - . 
life, its inequalities, its difficulties, its temptations, and its successes. | 
with these difficulties and these temptations with spirit and determination, aad | 
success will crown your exertions (hear); butrecollect and be not unmindful in 
that moment that your success and the rewards which will accompany it will 


jalties of art, of medicine, and of law, but which have en- | very perfection to which they had brought the instruments of war would, however, 
finally lead to the suppression of war altogether. If we arrived at such a dreadful 
the genius of Greece anl Rome, have become hallowed by | degree of proficiency, battles would be so decisive and certain that no war could 
Yes, the youth of this University, many of | continue long, and every improvement we made would be almost the means of 
. disarming destruction itself, and finally patting an end to war, 


(che rs. y" 


The meeting terminated witha vote of coufidence in Mr. Ewart, which 
was carried unanimously. 

— Sir Robert Peel’s proposal to found a fourih Queen’s College 
for the province of Leinster has become the subject of great agita- 
tion in Ireland; the supporters of other Universities alleging that 


not only be a source of gratification to your own individual feelings of just and | its establishment will prove injurious to their interest. A pamphlet 


honourable ambition, but that it will not fail to reflect a bright ray upon those 
who devoted in your youth their time to your service, and who have laboured 
that you might become, in the pride and manhood of your vigour, an ornament 
to society and a benefit to mankind. (Loud and prolonged applause. )” 
This terminated the proceedings. 

Tuespay, Ocroper 15TH. 

— The Warrior made a trip off the Wight on Monday, previously 
to the official trial of speed which will take place next week. At 
10.30, the frigate’s anchor was weighed, and the engines turned on 
at “slow,” doing about 22 revolutions a minute. As slie got fairly 


out to sea, the revolutions were gradually increased, until at 12 





o’clock they reached 493, the temperature in the engine room being 
88, and that in the stoke-holes varying from 95 to 135. At 12.40 
the engines were making 52 revolutions, and the speed attained was 
12} knots. Trials were then made as to the time in which she could 


make a complete circle at full speed, a feat which was accomplished | 
| sions of thirteen European States are smaller than those of Trinity 


with her helm hard-a-port in 11 minutes 4 seconds, and in two trials 
with her helm starboard, in 9 minutes 7 seconds, and 8 minutes 30 
seconds respectively. ‘Tic minimum time in which the Mersey, our 
largest wooden frigate, performed the circle, was 9 minutes, and the 
maximum 13; the Warrior, therefore, bore off the palm in readi- 
ness of answering her helm. When the huge dimensions of the 
Warrior’s machinery are taken into consideration, the facility with 
which the motion of the engines is regulated appears perfectly 
wonderful. From full speed her engines were stopped dead in 31 
seconds, and after an interval were started ahead to full speed in 11 
seconds. The change from full speed ahead to full speed astern was 
accomplished in 49 seconds. ‘Ihe disposition of the ship to rise 
buoyantly to the swell was very strong, the pendulum on the wheel 
standard registering at one time a roll of 15 degrees to starboard, and 
12 degrees to port. The official trial of speed at the measured mile 
is fixed for Thursday. 

— Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., addressed his constituents at Dumfries, 
on Friday. After some animadversions on the practice of making 
long speeches in the House, and thereby driving business to mid- 
niglit, or even later, he referred to the new Education Minute : 


“ Great interest had lately been taken in the question of the recent changes 
which had been made by the minute of the Council of Education in respect to 
the education of this country. This was a deeply important subject, and for his 
own part, if he must give his opinion, he would candidly confess he thought the 
Government had been too hasty in interfering with the arrangement; they 
would have acted much more wisely had they paused. (Hear.) He thought 
that when men undertook a business under certain offers on the part of the 
Government they ought not to be hastily interfered with ; and he was afraid 
Government had been somewhat premature on this occasion. (Cheers.) He be- 
lieved, however, that Government was right in looking as much as they could to 
results in education; but he thought perhaps matters had been pushed too far. 
He thought that by the age of eleven children might be given that species of 
education which would be of essential service to them in life, and enable them to 
advance in after life. If they gave to them the key of after knowledge, and gave 
them the means of educating themselves, he believed they would educate them- 
selves hereafter. (Cheers.) He saw that the Government seemed to think that 
it was sufficient to instruct them in reading, writing, and arithmetic. He be- 
lieved that if children were well instructed and grounded in these material 
grounds of education, they would carry on their education to a sufficient extent 
themselves; but he never would subscribe to the theory that they could have 
education without religion—without that he thought no education had the 
slightest pretension to be perfect. ( Cheers.) 

With reference to America, Mr. Ewart 

“Was of opinion that if the American States chose to separate from each 
other, in the abstract they hada right to do so; and he believed himself that it 
would have been easier on the part of the American Government if, when the 
Separation had taken place, they had allowed it to goon. (Cheers.) He be- 
lieved they were much more likely to have come together—if it was not an Irish 
phrase—if they had separated than if, as they had done, they had enforced 
union when the opposite party wished for separation. (Cheers.) Let it not be 


Conceived for a moment that of the two parties which are separated Britain could | 
take the part of the slave party. No, he held that if we took any part at all, or 
adopted any opinion, it would be in favour of the freedom of the slave and his 
emancipation from fetters. (Cheers.) He trusted that when this most dreadful 
and fratricidal war should have ceased, when the circumstances should be left to 
Correct themselves, that slavery, when left to recoil, as it were, upon itself, and 
to give its destructive effects on that society which it contaminates, would begin 


has been published, being a reprint of a series of articles in 
the Dublin Evening Mail, written by a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in order to show that the Queen’s Colleges have proved 
a failure, and ought to be converted into “ Queen’s High Schools,” 
subsidiary to the University of Dublii. It appears that the 
annual average of students entered at Trinity College for the 
live years ending 1859, was: Church of England, 247; Roman 
Catholics, who represent 3 to 1 of the population of Ireland, 
16, or 6 per cent.; Protestant Dissenters, who bear the proportion 
of 2 to 3 tothe members of the Established Church, 12, or 4 per cent. 
rhese statistics, which are given in the pamphlet alluded to as show- 
ing the greater desire for education evinced by the Churchmen in 
comparison with Koman Catholics or Presbyterians, are also quoted 
by the advocates of the fourth Queen’s College in support of their 
proposal. The Roman Catholic view of the question appears in 
an article in the Moraing News, in which it is stated that the posses- 


College, that her estates extend through 17 counties, and contain 
199,573 statute acres--1 per cent. of the whole surface of Ireland— 
the poor-law valuation of which is 92,360/. per annum; that she has 
studentships, exhibitions, &c. &c., to the number of 250, amounting 


j}to 2000/. per aunum, and the income attached to several of her 
|fellowships is greater than that enjoyed by Cabinet Ministers, and 


yet only 6 per cent. of Roman Catholics and 4 per cent. of Presby- 
terians are among her alunni. Under these circumstances, say the 
Roman Catholics, Trinity College has no reason to complain because 
Government wish to extend the means of academic education to the 
mass of the middle classes. 


Wepynespay, Ocroser 16rn. 


— At the Berkshire Michaelmas Sessions at Abingdon, the sug- 
gestions on the subject of collecting agricultural statistics, made in 
May last by Sir G. C. Lewis, then Home Secretary, were discussed by a 
bench of nearly sixty magistrates, among whom were Lord Over- 
stone, Sir R. G. Throckmorton, Sir Paul Hunter, the Right Hon. J. 
K. Mowbray, M.P., the Hon. P. P. Bouverie, M.P., Sir G. Bowyer, 


| M.P., Mr. Benyon, M.P., Mr. J. ‘I’. Norris, M.P., &e. Mr. Morland 
| (Clerk of the Peace) said that Sir G. C. Lewis had suggested the ex- 


pediency of collecting agricultural statistics by means of the country 
constabulary, and the poits to which he had directed the attention 
of the magistrates were, first, the extent of the information to be 
collected ; second, whether any and what remuneration would be re- 
quired for the extra work ; third, whether the information should be 
obtained annually or at periods longer than a year. A memorial from 
the Faringdon Board of Guardians against the proposed employment 
of the police was read, setting forth the opinion of the Board that 

“* The very essence of tubular statements is their entire correctness, and that 
we believe the mode suggested by the Government for their collection is inquisi- 
torial in its character, and therefore destructive at the very outset of the end in 
view, : 

“ We are convinced that returns respecting the culture of land, and the capital 
embarked thereon, would be incorrect unless obtained by compalsion, and that 
permissive legislatiuu must therefore in this instance prove abortive. As county 

| ratepayers, we are anxious to protest against the employment of the —_ 

| force in any other way that that prescribed by the Acts of Parliament relative 
| thereto. 

| If the duties of the police are so easy as to enable them, without detriment 

| to the public service, to act as collectors of the proposed returns, it is obvious 

| that their number might be diminished, while the county burden would be light- 
| ened and their efficiency maintained. 

* We would submit that an additional argument against thus employing the 
police is furnished by the difficulty of remunerating them for their extra labour, 
| and we contend that, in the absence of any implied or expressed wish on the part 
| of the public for these returns, the ratepayers ought not to be called upon to meet 
| the increased burden of procuring them.” 

Mr. H. Tucker, as an ex-officio member of the Farringdon Board, 

stated that he did not concur in the statement expressed in the 

memorial. He also advocated the extension of the range of statis- 
ties to the number of rooms, and number of persons sleeping in such 
rooms, in every labourer’s cottage. Mr. Benyon, M.P., said: 
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“The question before the court seemed to be the expediency of collecting agri- | Government; but I say that it is probable that some reduction may be 
cultural statistics by means of the oa constabulary. It was not necessary | in order to bring down the army establishment to the number voted by Park 


for the court to enter upon a discussion w 


It had been suggeste 


by the Secretary of State that they should collect it | they remained there they paid by the Indian Government; but [, for one, 


: 1 } ether the thing required was desirable ment. At the commencement of the present financial year there were 15 000 
or undesirable, but simply as to the machinery by which to gain the information. | more men in India than there were on the Indian establishment. So long 


as 
al Ways 


through the agency of the county police, but he quite agreed iu a remark that | knew that when they did not require those troops the Indian Government Would 


had been made, that they might sacrifice some portion of the popularity now be- | send them home. (Hear.) 


I am sure that the army will not be reduced below 


longing to them if the court were to direct them to be so employed. (//ear, | the number voted by Parliament. This is not a time when our army could be di. 


hear.) He proposed that an answer should be returned to the Secretary of State, 
‘ That, in the opinion of this court, it is not expedient to employ the county con- 
stabulary in obtaining these returns,’ ” 


Lord Overstone said: 


minished. We see Centinental nations keeping up great armies on a war footin 
| We ourselves are raising fortifications of great magnitude. Those on the south 
side of the Thames alone will require 61,000 men to garrison them; and there. 
| fore 1 am perfectly sure that there is no intention of lowering the number of 
| cur troops below that voted by Parliament. (/lear, hear.) 1 place the greatest 


“‘ This was a most important matter, and he feared they must acknowledge | confidence in the Noble Lord at the head of the Government, and feel no doubt 


that the anticipated difficulty in collecting these statistics arose from a feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the tenant farmers, and he thought it to be highly impor- 


tant that the farmers, so far as was possible, should be convinced that such | 


an apprehension on their part was an entire mistake. (Hear.) Certainly the 
object for which the statistics were to be collected was one of the deepest inte- 
rest to the farmers. They were necessarily the victims of uncertainty in the 
markets and the speculative action arising out of it. If, therefore, they were put 
in possession of accurate information “oper the state of agriculture and the 
produce, they would obtain a substantia 

agreements with their landlords, and to guide them safely through all the 
natural transactions of their farms. It was important that the magis- 
trates, in their individual capacities in their agricultural circles around them, 
should try to impress the farmers that these agricultural statistics, if ob- 
tained, would be more valuable for legislative purposes—would be more im- 
portant to protect them from the casualties to which they were now ex- 





ed, and to guide them with confidence in all their transactions, than any- | 


thing he could conceive. (//ear.) With respect to the means to be employed 
for collecting these statistics, there seemed to be grave doubt whether the 
county constabulary should be the parties. There certainly did appear upon the 
surface ground for hesitating as to the propriety of bringing the constabulary 
into contact with the prejudice of the farmers. On the other hand, they found 
it not to be an insuperable or serious difficulty, as proved in the case of Ireland ; 
and, surely, they could not think that the difficulty which arose out of a preju- 
dice would be more formidable in England than in Ireland. It would be a re- 
flexion upon the character of the English farmers to imagine that they would be 
determined upon withholding information which farmers in the sister isle 
furnished without even hesitation. Then, if steps were not taken to obtain these 
statistics, the consideration would arise—What reply would the Court make to 
the Secretary of State? If other counties acceded to the request made, it would 
be an unfortunate thing if Berkshire stood aloof. He thought it desirable that 


a private communication should be made with the chairmen of quarter sessions | 


of other counties, and they would then arrive at some general view of the thing 
throughout the country. He therefore proposed, as an amendment, ‘ That the 
consideration of the question of collecting agricultural statistics be adjourned 
until the next sessions, and that the chairman and members for the county be 
requested, in the mean time, to seek an interview with the Secretary of State, and 
to report to the next Court.’” 

After some discussion the amendment was carried by a majority of 
one, and the subject dropped. 

— General Peel and Mr. I. Baring, the two members for Hunt- 
ingdon, met their constituents at dinner on the occasion of the 
annual show of the Huntingdon Agricultural Society. Lord Robert 
Montague, M.P., and Mr. Fellowes, M.P., were also present. In 
responding to the toast of “The Army and Navy,” General Peel 
referred to the lamented death of Lord Herbert : 

“Tassure you, gentlemen, that friendships do exist between the two parties 
who sit on the opposite sides of the House; and it is with unaffected sincerity 
that I express my deep sense of the loss which the army and country at large 
have sustained by the death of Lord Herbert. (//ear hear.) No man was more 
anxious than he to promote the welfare of the British soldier, and no man worked 
harder to secure it. (Cheers.) His great object was to impress on Parliament 
and the country that * prevention is better than cure.’ (//ear, hear.) It is far 
better, by sanitary arrangements, to prevent disease than when once it has set 
in to endeavour tocure it. ( Cheers.) It was that conviction which induced Lord 
Herbert to establish a medical hospital with a school attached to it, in which 
young men might be qualified to become members of that body than whom there 
is no more worthy class of men—I mean the medical officers of the army. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘They devote themselves with much industry to the study 
of sickness and disease, and their services to the army are very valu- 
able. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty, since Lord Herbert's death, has been 
graciously pleased to command that the iustitution to which | allude should 
be called the ‘Herbert Hospital.’ [ only hope that all Lord Herbert 
contemplated will be realized; and then, indeed, his name will go down 
to posterity as that of one who achieved great things for the British soldier. 
(Zoud cheers.) Gentlemen, it is not from war that the soldier suffers most. 
(Hear, hear.) 1t is from the constant change of climate and from the diseases 
to which the quarters in which from time to time he is stationed expose him. 
As a proof of this, 1 may refer to that lamentable account recently published 
which informs us that in India the 51st Regiment, in the course of fitteen days, 
lost one-fifth of its whole strength, including its gallant commanding officer ; and | 
that one wing of the 94th, in the same time, lost nearly one-fourti of its whole 
number, I think that was one of the most touching accounts I ever read. The 
general commanding did everything to keep up the spirits of the men. He 
ordered the bands to play; but, alas, the bands were numbered among the dead. | 
If, by any means, science can prevent a recurrence of such a state of things as | 
that, Lord Herbert’s name will be remembered in the grateful minds ot his | 
countrymen. (lear, hear.)” 
He then alluded to a report which had been circulated, to the effect 
that the increased efficiency of the Volunteer force would be pro- 
ductive of a reduction in the regular army. | 

“ Now, I must express my opinion that this is not the ease. No doubt, there 
may be some reduction of the army, which has nothing to do with the Volunteers, 
and I hope the impression that it has will not be suffered to go abread, fur, if it 
did it might create a very ill-feeling between the army and the Volunteers. | 
am sure that no such feeling ever will arise if proper precaution be taken to pre- 
vent mistakes; but a sense os disappointment would be engendered in the minds 
of our soldiers if they thought that their services were about to be dispensed 
with on account of the Volunteers; and the Volunteers themselves would be | 
equally displeased. Indeed, I have been told that many of them have said that 
they would retire from the movement if it were to have such an effect. There is 
no doubt of this, that if it were not for the Volunteers a larger standing army, 
and, as a consequence, a greater expenditure, would be required. In that way 
the country is much indebted to the Volunteers; but the strength of the regular | 
army must always be depended on for distant garrisons and foreign service. A | 
large number of our troops must be kept in distant places, and a large number 
must be constantly kept up at home with a view of relieving them. I do not 
know any more than any other gentleman here what may be the intention of the | 


and sound basis upon which to settle | 


that he will uphold the power of the country and defend its honour. (Cheers.)” 
Lord Robert Montagu and Mr. Fellowes having briefly returned 

|thanks for the toast of “The County Members,” “The Borough 
Members” was given, and General Peel responded first. After com. 

| menting on the diversity of topics entered upon at agricultural meet. 
ings generally, he quoted the remark of the Zimes, that if speakers 
at such meetings touched upon agricultural subjects they were sure 
| to be impertinent, and if they spoke on political subjects they were 
sure to be offensive— 

“ Here you say that politics are excluded; but allow me to tell you that some 
| of the speakers have entered on two of the most important of political subjects, 
| A gentleman has spoken of tenant-right. If that geutleman had had as much 
experience of the discussion of tenant-right as IL have had, he would know that 
| the question was a most difficult ong. (lear, hear.) And I would say more— 

that any question between landlord and tenant ought to be discussed between 
| the two parties themselves. (lear, hear.) Something has been said about the 
want of labourers in the rural districts. Are the proprietors sure that they have 
not to answer for that themselves? (Hear, hear.) Are you sure you have paid 
| that attention to to the labourers’ comforts which ought to induce lim to remain? 
| (Hear.) These subjects have been ably handled in other places by my friends 
Sir J. Pakington and Sir Laurence Palk, men who have taken an active part ig 
| promoting agricultural interests; and again I say, depend upon it that they are 
subjects which you would do better to discuss among yourselves. There was 
| another agricultural meeting, attended by a noble lady who goes over every year 
| to be present at a similar gathering. I refer tothe meeting at which the Mar. 
| chioness of Londonderry addressed her tenantry. An honourable and learned friend 
| of mine, Sir Hugh Cairns, was also present. He said that it did not require 
that a man should be a farmer in order that he might have a sincere wish for 
the prosperity of the agricultural interest. I concur in that, for I am nota 
farmer; I am, neverthelesss, a sincere well-wisher of that interest ; but the subse. 
| quent part of my honourable and learned friend’s speech almost made me afraid to 
say even one word about farming. My honourable triend said that a farmer would 
require a knowledge of chemistry, mechanics, and various other sciences; so that 
I tully expeeted, oe another farm became vacant, to see a competitive examina- 
| tion of the proposing tenants. (Zaughter.) 1 mentioned the matter to a prac- 
| tical farmer, and asked him whether he thought a knowledge of mechanics and 
| chemistry was necessary. He told me he thought there was one thing more 
| necessary, and that it was ‘capital.’ (Zaughter.) After again thanking the 
| company, the honourable and gallant general resumed his seat amid loud 
| cheers.” 
| Mr. Baring, M.P., also responded. In the course of his speech he 
made the following observations on the present prosperous state of 
| the country : 
| Tam not going to touch on politics. I dare not touch on agriculture, for, 
| as one who has everything to learn, but does not pretend to teach anything on 
| this subject, it would be ridiculous in me to discuss it. There is, however, one 
point on which we may all offer our congratulations, and that is that the harvest 
}is an abundant one. In Scotland and Ireland I am afraid the returns are not so 
|g od, but the harvest in this country is one which must be cheering to the 
| tarmer, after last year, as it will enable us to keep up the position which Eng- 
land has so long maintained in agriculture. There is another matter for con- 
| gratulation, that, whatever may be the changes which this country has to en- 
counter—whether from Providential dispensation or legislative enactments— 
| there is an energy in the people which enables them to surmount difficulties; 
| there is an aptness to accommodate themselves to altered circumstances, which 
| enables them to push on the country in its career of power and prosperity. 
(Cheers.) If you look to the past—if you look to the changes forced upon the 
people by legislation—if you look to the application of science and machimery in 
commerce and agriculture—you will see that there is an energy in the people of 
this country which enables them to triumph over every trial, (Cheers.) We 
all know the stereotyped form of expressing that energy. You have all heard of 
the ‘ elasticity of the resources of the country.’ (Laughter, and ‘Hear, hear.) It 
is a phrase made use of by the Chancellor of the Exchequet. In times of 
| monetary difficulty, or when an increase of taxation is necessary, you find the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer saying that he relies on the elasticity of the re- 
sources of the country. What is that elasticity? It is that characteristic of 
Englishmen which enables them under any altered circumstances to retrieve losé 
ground and still advance their country in that forward course of prosperity im 
which she has for so many centuries been proceeding. (Hear, hear.) ‘Tivat it is 
which makes the resources of this country elastic; and | am sure that not only 








| in the competition in which I am most interested-—not only in the competition 


of commerce and manufacturers, but also in that of agriculture, the elasticity of 
our resources affords us two securities. First, a security against foreiga in- 
vasion or foreign interference of any kind; and next, a security against our 
property being jeopardized by unjust legislation. Looking at the present aspect 


| of affairs, I think there is a career of coutinued and increasing prosperity opened 


to those engaged in agriculture, which I do not say will surpass, vut will cer- 
tainly equal, that which they have enjoyed during the last ten years.” 

— The great demonstration in honour of Ear! Russell, at New- 
castle, took place on Monday. His Lordship, who was the guest of 
Mr. W. Hutt, M.P., at Gibside, attended at the Music Hall, on Mon- 
day afternoon, to receive an address from the inhabitants of the town, 
who assembled to the number of two thousand. ‘The address, which 


| dwelt upon his Lordship’s constant labour in the cause of reform, 


free-trade, and religious liberty, was read, and Earl Russell returned 
thanks. After a few preliminary observations, his Lordship read the 
following answer : 

“ Gentlemen,—I receive with gratitude the address in which you have been 
pleased to estimate beyond tieir merits the services | have been able to render to 
my country. : 

“It was my good fortune to take my seat in the House of Commons at a time 
when the struggles of a periluus war were drawing to a conclusion, and those 
claims of religious liberty and political retorm which had been overpowered amid 
the din of arms were heard and ack nowledged. 
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nate . . 
“The nature of our institutions and the genius of our people, while they 
sanction and promote the utmost freedom of discussion, are adverse to needless 
. and it therefore behoves every friend of progress to wait with patience, 
and to argue with calmness, till public opinion is fully convinced and the national 
mind pats its seal on the measures introduced into the Legislature. From this 
matarity of deliberation it follows, as a consequence, that our steps in the direc- 
tion of po ular privileges are seldom or never retraced, and that path which has 
tal and arduous in the ascent is easy and tranquil on the summit. 
-) ag must have seen this difficulty in attainment, and this ease when the 
object is attained in the change from religious disability to religious liberty, from 
ection to free-trade, from education neglected to education encouraged, from 
the representation of decayed boroughs to the representation of Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, and other great seats of trade and manufacture. 
These fucts are encouraging to the friends of progress, and show the excel- 
Jence of our constitution, which, while it represses every disorder, admits every 
improvement, and, like a well-built ship, combines speed with safety, buoyancy 
with stability. (ee cheers.) . , . 
“Gentlemen, I again thank you heartily for this address.” 


In the evening, about 500 gentlemen sat down to dinner in the 


Town-hall, the Earl of Durham in the chair. Among those present 
were— Earl Russell, Lord Hastings, Viscount Amberley, Mr. Hutt, 


MP., Mr. Headlam, M.P., the Attorney-General, Mr. W. B. Beau- | 


mont, M.P., Mr. Ingham, M.P., Mr. Pease, M.P., Mr. Fenwick, 


MP., Sir W. Armstrong, Mr. Adam, M.P., Mr. 8. Beaumont, M.P., | 


Mr. W. D. Seymour, M,P., Sir H. Williamson, the Rev. H. M. 
Villiers, the Rev. R. W. Goodenough, Major-General Beckwith, Dr. 


Headlam, Mr. H. J. Spearman, Mr. Ralph Carr, Mr. R. B. Sander- 


son, jun., Mr. 8. Grey, the Mayors of Gateshead. Sunderland, Tyne- 
mouth, Durham, South Shields, Morpeth, &e. Sir James Graham 
was expected, but the state of his health prevented him from 
attending. The Earl of Durham proposed the toast of the evening, 
briefly reviewing, in terms of warm eulogy, the long and consistent 
public career of the noble Lord. Earl Kussell, on rising to respond, 
was most enthusiastically received. After expressing his deep grati- 
tude for the flattering reception accorded to him, he said : 


“ Gentlemen, if I have been successful in any of the measures that I have 
it has been that I have proposed in more fortunate times measures 

which had tbe approbation of men who have gone before me, that I have endea- 
voured to follow in the footsteps of Lord Grey, Lord Holland, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, and Lord Durham. (Zoud cheers.) My noble friend near me has justly 
and correctly alluded tothat which happened in 1830. Lord Grey at that time, 
being of the councils of his Sovereign, resulved to introduce a measure founded on 
those principles of reform of which he had through life been the advocate. Lord 
Grey, as my noble friend has said, called to his assistance his noble coadjutor, 
Lord Durham, (Loud cheers.) It was my happiness to have been associated in 
that work with Lord Durham. With us was joimed a statesman whose absence I 
deeply deplore to-day, who would have been here to-day if liis health had allowed 
him, and whose talents have been of the greatest service to this country—I mean 
Sir J. Graham. (Cheers.) With these, too, was Lord Dungannon, who was 
sially acquainted with many parts of our representative system. We planned 

the scheme of Reform (cheers), and that Reform, as you ail know, was not 
only carried, but has now been nearly thirty years in operation; that it 
has operated beneficially I cannot doubt (cheers); and it has led the way 
to many other great measures which never could have been carried in an 
unreformed Parliament. (C4eers.) And, gentlemen, let me say, when 
I embarked in public life I embarked with the view of carrying great 
measures into effect, and having great public objects before me. Gentle- 
men, many of those measures have been successful. We need not now refer 
to them, but there is one point which, perhaps, I may refer to because it 
respects a principle which I think runs through many of our measures of later 
times, and shows an improvement in the general principles of government. What 
I mean is this, that a great part of our task, for instance, all our measures in 
favour of religious liberty, relieving first the Protestant Dissenters, then the 
Roman Catholics, and lastly and recently, the Jews, and all our measures with 
regard to Free Trade, have been measures not introducing new plans, not 
founded upon skilfully devised schemes, but have been merely unloosing the 
fetters which statutes and laws had placed on the due liberty of the subject. 
Applause.) To take the other instance to which I am alluding—viz. that of Free 
rade, what struggles we have had now going on for nearly forty years in order to 
enable men to do that which is perfectly innocent in i‘self, to exchange the products 
of their industry against the products of the industry of others which were ob- 
i of use, of comfort, or of enjoyment! (Applause.) 1 remember in the 


inning of these contests, when certainly the princijles of Free Trade were rot | 


understood as they now are, a petition being presented to the House of Commons, 
suggesting that your petitioners made gloves, but they were gloves which were 
very inferior to the gloves of France, and they were much dearer than the gloves 
of France, and therefore they prayed—what do you suppose ?—not that people 
might be allowed to wear the gloves of France which were cheaper and better, 
but that the gloves of France might be utterly excluded in order that they might 
furnish bad and dear gloves. (Laughter and applause.) Why, gentlemen, 
this is the whole history of Protection and Free Trade. (“ Hear,” and cheers.) 
Now, gentlemen, let me allude to two questions in which, indeed, we are now 
immediately concerned, and upon which the whole of this country is naturally 
interested, because they allude to cases in foreign countries that most deeply 
affect the whole world.” I will allude in a few words to what has been my course 
since | have been entrusted with the seals of the Foreign Department; that 
course has been to respect the independence of foreign nations, and to endeavour 
to induce ethers todo the same. (4lear.) There is one of those countries with 
which we have had much to do, and of which we have heard much of late years 
—I mean Italy. We have seen—we have all seen with pleasure—I see that a 
Very distinguished man, Mr. Henley, says there is no one in the country who has 
not seen with pleasure—the Italians casting off their old chains, and exercising 
the powers of government for themselves, and putting themselves in the way of 
gaining that distinction which of old times belonged to it only. (Applause ) We 
all rejoice to see them assert that independence. We shall all rejoice if they 
establish a free Government, and thus effect the happiness, the self-respect, and 
elevation of one of the finest countries and one of the most talented nations of the 
globe. (Great applause.) But, gentlemen, of Jate a difficulty has arisen to 
which great attention has been given. The Italians say, and they say with great 
saqerent justice, that the independence of Italy cannot be fully consumimated 
unless Rome, the capital, is in their hands. (Loud cheers.) 1 may say that 
am sure they will be willing to found in that city an Italian Government, and that 
in a part of Italy associated with ancient glory and with ancient institutions; 
t then, as Italy has not Rome, they cannot make it a kingdom, Well, on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics of Surope say that they require that the inde- 
pendence of the Pope should be respected, and many say that it cannot be re- 
Spected without a territorial Government. ‘That is a discussion which has been 
oing on for some time, and I observed in what I was reading this morning, an 
essay by one of the most learned ecclesiastics of Italy, that the opinion is now 
gaining ground that the temporal power ought to become the right of the King 


| of Italy, and that the spiritual power will be more felt, will be more respected, 


and will be exercised more fairly if the spiritual was separated from the temporal. 
| In the conclusion of the’ discourse to which I have alluded he says that is what 
| is wished by those in Italy, and that is what is wished in most civilized nations 
in theworld. (Applause.) This, as I have said, is not a question upon which 
we can take the initiative, but this I will say, that I think that what that 
learned ecclesiustic has proposed, and which is in consonance with the opinions 
given by that statesman now so much regretted, Count Cavour, will furnish a 
sulution to the Italian difficulty, and that it will be a great means of securing the 
after independence and happiness of Italy. Gentlemen, let us look for a moment 
at another me of the world, at another country, which, for my part, I have 
also observed with the greatest interest—the United States of America. It ap- 
pears tome that it would be a great misfortune to the world if that experiment 
in free government which, though not carried on in exactly the same principles 
as those of our own, was conducted on principles which had been devised with 
great wisdom—it would be, I say, a very great misfortune if anything were to 
happen to that State. (Cheers.) I am sorry to say that those events have hap- 
pened, and we now see two parties contending together, not upon the question of 
slavery—though that, I believe, is the original cause of the conflict—not 
contending with respect to Free Trade and Protection, but contending as 
so many States of the Old World have contended, the one side for empire 
and the other for power. Far be it from us to set ourselves up as tolans 
in this matter, but I cannot help asking myself, as affairs progress in the 
contest, to what good end can it lead? Supposing this contest ended, by 
| the reunion of its different parts, and that the South should agree to enter 
again with all the rights of the constitution, should we not again have 
that fatal subject of slavery brought in along with them? (Hurrah.) That 
subject of slavery which caused, no doubt, the disraption, we all agree must 
sooner or later cease from the face of the earth. (Cheers.) Well then, gentle- 
men, as you will see, if this quarrel could be made up, should we not have those 
who differed from Mr. Lincoln at the last election carried back into the Union, 
and thus, sooner or later, the quarrel would recammence, and perhaps a long 
civil war follow? On the other hand, supposing the United States completely 
to conquer and subdue the Southern States ; supposing that should be the result 
of a long military conflict ; supposing that should be the result of some years of 
civil war, should we not have the material prosperity of that country in a great 
degree destroyed, should we see that respect for liberty which has so long dis- 
tinguished our North American brethren, and should we not see those Southern 
men yielding to force, and would not the North be necessitated to keep in sub- 
jection those who had been conquered, and would not that very materially inter- 
fere with the freedom of nations? And if that should be the unhappy result to 
which we at present look forward, if by means such as these the reunion of the 
States should be brought about, is it not the duty of those men who have em- 
braced the precepts of Christianity to see whether this conflict cannot be 
avoided ? 


In conclusion, his Lordship paid a graceful compliment to Lord 
Palmerston : 


‘Much has been said on the continent of Europe in disparagement of my 
noble friend who is now at the head of the Government; but on examining those 
strictures I have never been able to make out more than this, that he was reckoned 
to be too susceptible with regard to the interest of his country. (Cheers.) L 
shall be at little pains to vindicate him from such an attack. (/fear, hear.) On 
the contrary, [ own that my noble friend has constantly devoted his attention to 
keep clear and unsullied the honour of England (applause); to keep uninjured, 
unimpaired, the interests of England (cheers); and itis my privilege to help him 
in that great task. ( Cheers.) I do feel that to be thus entrusted with such a task b 
the people of so great and so free a country as this is something that makes public 
life worth having (cheers), that relieves its labour (cheers), that lightens its anxiety 
(cheers), and I may add that while that task is thus rendered honourable, while 
it is one which a man may be proud to undertake, it is no small addition that if 
he has acted upon the whole for the benefit of this country, whatever errors and 
mistakes he may have made at times, he will meet from such an assembly as the 
present a kind and indulgent acceptance of his efforts; and that, at all events, 
they will give him credit for the firm intention to do for * Old England’ all that 
he could.” 

His Lordship then resumed his seat amidst long and prolonged ap- 
jlause. A great many other toasts were given, and the meeting 
roke up about ten. 


Tuurspay, Octoser 17TH. 

— There is a vacancy in the representation of Lincoln, caused by 
the sudden death on Sunday last of Major Waldo Sibthorpe, who has 
sat for that city in the Conservative interest since the d rath of his 
| father, Colonel Charles de Laet Waldo Sibthorpe. in 1856. The 
| Liberals have determined to invite Mr. J. Hinde Palmer, Q.C., who has 
| already contested the city twice and is willing to come forward again. 
| The Conservatives, after meeting with refusals from Lieut.-Colonel 
Sibthorpe, brotherof the late member, and the Lord Mayor of London, 
| have obtained a candidate in the person of Mr. Bramley-Moore, a 
Liverpool merchant, and late M.P. for Maldon. He has issued his 
| address, in which he terms himself a Liberal-Conservative, approving 
| the general policy of the late Government, and not opposed to the 
foreign policy of the present one. He is in favour of moderate and 
gradual changes in home legislation, and is opposed to the ballot as 
un-English. 

— A curious case of alleged kleptomania, was investigated before 
Mr. Henry, at Bow-strect, on. Wednesday. Two young women, 
| giving the names of Susan Long and Hannah Murray, were charged 
| with having stolen books from the shops of two booksellers in the 

Strand. Mr. Humphrey, who appeared for the defence, stated that 
| the two prisoners were sisters, aged 18 and 16 respectively, though 
| having been brought up in India made them look older, They were 

the daughters of a gentleman of high position, whose name it was 
| not necessary to divulge. They were subject to what was known as 
kleptomania, a strange and inexplicable desire of persons brought up 
in affluence to possess themselves of what does not belong to them. 
Evidence was then produced, from which it appeared that in two in- 
stances at least the prisoners had gone into booksellers’ shops, and 
| while ordering books to be sent to a fictitious address, had filled a 
| large leather bag, usually carried by Murray, with all the books they 
| could lay their hands on. Mr, Humphrey hoped that, if the magis- 
| trate did not think it absolutely necessary that the case should go to 

trial the prosecutors would not press the charges. He would engage 
‘that such a watch should be kept on the unfortunate young ladies as 
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would be an effectual guarantee against the repetition of any such | having been principally sent to this market, it became the cheapest, and cong 
acis. Mr. Henry, however, said that ought not to influence him, and | ental buyers came here for a larger quantity than ever before. 


. . ae oll ieee “ Now let us examine what our position will be on the Ist of September p, 
he must commit the prisoners for trial in the usual manner. supposing we do not receive a bile trom America, that the importation fat 


— The annual meeting of the Frome Agricultural Association | other places is only increased by the quantity of cotton actually known on the 
took place on Wednesday. The Marquis of Bath presided at the Ist of September last to be at sea from India in excess of what was at sea at the 
dinner, and the Earl of Cork, General Gascoigne, Lord E. Thynne, | same time last year, ing the ¢ ption to be two-thirds of that of 1899 
M.P., &c., were also present. The Chairman proposed “ Success to | #94 the export at the average rate of the ten years 1850 to 1860 inclusive, —* 

. — s ee ag Bal 
the Frome Agricultural Association,” coupling with it the name of | 0 oF cotton in Liverpool, Sept. 1, 1860 es, 


; ° ° ° ° ° 885, 
the President, the Earl of Cork : Import of cotton, other than American, into Liverpool, Sept. 1, 1860, veg 


[October 19, 1861, 











“ He observed that some ten or fifteen years ago all the newspapers were full|__toSept.1,1861.  . . © 2. «© «© «© + 5 867,494 
of caricatures of the agricultural meetings. If they looked at Punch there was | Known on “4 a 1 to be at sea (Bombay to Liverpool) in excess of 
sure to be a caricature of the British farmer, or if not of the British farmer him- same time last year. : : : : : : : 164,159 
self, of his horse, or his pig, or his oxen, and all that (Jaughter); and even now, amonesigil 
if they looked at some of the principal metropolitan newspapers they would find | || ; ? $y) 1,917,255 
that they were always attacking agricultural meetings, and trying to hit them off | Twelve months’ consumption at 30,000 bales weekly 1,560,000 
and put them down; and certainly if the farmers of England had been of a Export at the average rate of last ten years. ° + 291,551 1,851,551 

“Tt may be urged that the Continent, and, perhaps also the United Stat 


different temperament to what they really were he believed the newspapers |. t : I 1 ) 
would have put these meetings down, and they would have given in; but being | will have to come to England for their supplies; but it must be remembered that 
obstinate and pig-headed, as their opponents called them, they stuck to their | the trade here hold very large stocks of cotton of which no account has bee, 
meetings through thick and thin, improving them where improvement was aon and the same is unquestionably the case in all other places; and abroad, 
required, and the result was that at the present moment not only had these | of course the same economy will be forced upon spinners as in this country, 
societies become vastly developed, but they were most prosperous in every = | may be further urged that bales of other kinds of cotton are smaller than Ame. 
of the country. (Cheers.) He for one trusted that that prosperity might long | rican bales; but this will be far more than compensated for by the fineness and 
continue, being, as he felt convinced they were, of the greatest possible advantage lightness of the goods which are made when cotton is dear. Then the price of 
to the country at large. (Hear, hear.) He did not altogether agree with those | middling New Orleans cotton to-day is 10}d. per Ib.; while this time last year 
who thought that the great object of these meetings was the presentation of | it was 63d. per lb. ; and it will be contrary to the laws of trade if such an increas 
miums for the encouragement of the best farming, but he thought that a great | of price does not call forth an increased supply. 2 
veal of their utility sprang from the honour and distinction which they conferred |“ Uur American friends have deen very much surprised at what they have 
in the district upon those who had exerted themselves, and proved by their | termed the apathy of the manufacturers of England in not ranuing up prices of 
meritorious conduct that they were worthy of the notice of these societies, | cotton much sooner, and they will be still more surprised when they Jearn the 
(Hows.) That was the real thing after ull, and the greatest benetit attending | calm business-like way in which the prospect of an entire absence of American 
ese annual meetings was, that they brought the farmers of the district toge- | Cotton is met. The Southerners are accustomed to regard England as absolutely 
ther, and enabled them year after year to see the improvements which had taken |dependent upon them, and it will be a very disastrous circumstance if the 
place in agriculture, showing them what others were doing, and showing others | labouring population of the manufacturing districts should be reduced to two. 
what they were doing. (ear, hear.) The annual gathering of agricultural | thirds of their usual wages; but this is very different from ‘famine,’ or from 





associations generally took place in what might be termed the capitals of the 
large agricultural districts, and therefore they brought together not only the 
farmers of the district, but the manufacturing interest as well as the commercial 
interests of the a were represented at them. ‘They therefore promoted 
good-will and amicable feeling between town and country, and there was no place 
where the formation of an agricultural association had done more to promote that 
amicable feeling than in the town of Frome itself. (cheers.)” 


In reply, the Earl of Cork said: 


“ Only the other day an allusion was made as to what was termed the dulness of 
the oratory of agricultural meetings. Now, they knew that one very good rule of 
most of these societies was that they should avoid any topics which might create 
discord or excitement among the members, and, therefore, those who wished for 
exciting political speeches must go elsewhere and to other mectings to hear them. 
These meetings, however, would afford to people like the noble marquis in the 
chair and himself—who, whether they farmed or not, had in their place in Par- 
liament to look upon agricultural topics in a political sense, valuable information, 
which enabled them to express the opinions of the agricultural interest upon 
agricultural topics in the Houses of Parliament, and to represent it with the 
same degree of facility that the agricultural and commercial classes were repre- 
sented ; and certainly if there was one thing more than another which tended to 
maintain the equilibrium of the constitution of this country, it was the bring- 
ing all classes together as they did at these meetings. (cheers.) He was 
not going to give them a lecture upon agriculture, but he was bound to 
say that everything they saw around them convinced him that the farmers 
of this country were under an absolute necessity, for the sake of the 
welfare of the nation at large, to improve the science and practice of agricul- 
ture, and he felt assured that the farmers of Somersetshire would not prove 
backward in that respect. (Cheers) The Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had told them in his place in Parliament that no less a 
sum than 30,000,000/. went out of this country last year for the purchase of 
corn. (Hear hear.) Surely they could so i:nprove the yield of land, that how- 
ever bad the harvest, the people of England would not have to send abroad such 
a sum as that for the purchase of corn. (Hear hear.) If it was necessary to do 
so at present, they must take care that in future years they so improve the mode 


—_ distress as will convert honest and industrious operatives into a dangerous 
class, 

“| have endeavoured to allay needless alarm at the loss of one American cotton 
crop, but I should be sorry indeed to check the regulir and natural precautions 
which are being made to meet the present exigency. 

* Liverpool, Oct 16.” “ Rasy, 

— A mysterious affair took place at Chichester on Wednesday, 
A young man, named Outon, a student at Bishop Otter’s ‘Training 
College, was a little before twelve at night passing by the seat of Mr, 
Freeland, M.P., when he was shot through the abdomen with a rifle 
bullet, and expired shortly after his removal to the college, whither he 
was carried by several of the inmates, who had been aroused by the 
report of the rifle. He stated that he “had been shot by a soldier, 
who sat on a gate, as he approached to get over the stile, and that 
after he had done it he ran off down the Tane towards Deer Hole,” no 
provocation having been given. ‘The police, aided by more than two 
hundred soldiers, were immediately on the search, and before long 
a rifle was discovered in a ditch not far from the spot, and it is 
hoped that the murderer will shortly be in custody. It is supposed 
that a soldier, named Cleary, who was undergoing punishment for 
bad conduct, shot. the unfortunate young man in mistake for some 
one on whom he intended to be revenged. 

-— It will be recollected that at the end of August last Mr. Roe 
buck made a positive statement at Sheffield to the effect that the 
cession of the island of Sardinia to the French was in contemplation. 
Mr. Cobden, it appears, wrote to M. Minghetti, who was then the 
Italian Minister of the Interior, in the following terms : 

“ Midhurst, Aug. 26. 
“ My dear Sir,—You may have seen a statement made by Mr. Roebuck that an 
engagement had been entered into between the Governments of France and Italy 
for the cessign of the island of Sardinia as the condition of the evacuation of 





of cultivation as to diminish the purchase from foreign countries, and thus to in- 
crease our national resources. One mode of doing this was by increasing the 
intellectual power of the agricultural labourer, for they would have to call in the | 
aid of machinery to a very great extent in farm labour, and they could only take | 
advantage of machinery by having skilled labourers. Hitherto the farmers had | 
contented themselves with mere muscular strength, but in future they must | 
have something more from the labourer, namely, knowledge; and therefore they 
must improve by education that intellect and that capacity which God had given 
him. (Cheers.) They must make him exercise his brains, and in order to make } 
him do so they must give him those means of education which the Government | 
of this country was daily placing at the disposal of every one, 


Fripay, Octroser 18ru. 


— The Warrior made her official trial of speed on Thursday, at 
the measured mile in Stokes Bay, near Portsmouth. 
on Monday, the funnels of the Warrior have each been lengthened 
six feet, thereby securing a much greater draught for the furnaces, 


Rome by the French troops. Would you have any — to answer the 
question, whether any such arrangement was ever entered into or contemplated 
on the part of tle Government of Turin? At the same time, let me add, that if 


|you prefer not to reply to this letter, I shall consider that you have good public 


grounds for your silence, and it will not diminish the present esteem with which 
I regard you. I need hardly assure you with what friendly interest I have 
witnessed the great services you have rendered to your country. My sympathies 


,will always accompany you and your fellow-countrymen in your struggle for the 


independence of Italy. “ Believe me, yours truly, 
“ Ricuarp CoBvEN.” 
M. Minghetti’s reply was as follows : 
“« Turin, Sept. 2. 
“* My dear Sir,—I thank you for your letter of the 26th of August, and for its 


expressions, so courteous towards myself and so kind for the Italian cause. 


“ After the note inserted in the Moniteur, it were perhaps superfluous for me 


Since her trip | to answer your inquiry. However, truth will always bear repetition. 


“T can, then, positively assure you that the Italian Government never had any 


agreement, and never entered into any negotiation, for the cession of Sardinia of 
any other part of the national territory. I can affirm this, not only from having 


and by means of up-and-down cast ventilating shafts, the tempera- myself occupied a post in the Government, but also from the intimate confidence 


ture in the stoke-hole has been reduced nearly thirty degrees. Hight 


I enjoyed with the lamented Count Cavour; and I am certain he would have 


runs along the measured mile were made, giving an average mean | spurned any project of the kind if it had been submitted to him. 


speed of 14°354 knots per hour, the up and down trips varying be- 
tween 12 and 16 knots, according totide. The indicated horse-power 
of the engines was 5560°8.. 


— “Raby” writes to the Zimes on the cotton question, with the his constituents at Durham on Tuesday night. — 
almost entirely occupied with remarks on the various law reforms 


object of showing that there is a fair prospect of the present supply 


being adequate to the demand, for at least a year. The quantity of |Which had passed during the last session. 


“ Accept the assurance of my sincere esteem. 
“ Marco Mincuerttt.” 


— Sir William Atherston, M.P., the Solicitor-General, addressed 
His speech was 


On the subject of Reform, 


cotton taken from Liverpool in 1860 by the trade was at the rate {he said: 


of 49,000 bales weekly, of which it is supposed that about 45,000 
actually passed through the spindles weekly. 


“ His opinion was what it had long been—that the time was not to be waited 


for, but had now arrived, when a very considerable extension of the franchise 
2 “ ought to take oo. (Hear, and applause.) But he was bound to say that at 
“The ‘short time’ movement began in earnest about the beginning of Septem- | present he cou 


d not see his way to any efficient action with a view to bringing 


ber, and the reduction of consumption as estimated at 30 per cent. ; ifthe | about that ag wom of the constituency. For instance, let them take the 


supply of American cotton is entirely withhe 


during the whole season, it seems | proposals of Mr. Baines with reference to boroughs, and of Mr. Locke King with 


likely that the consumption will be reduced by one-third, and the trade will not | respect to the county franchise, and they found there, he might say, anti-reform 
ire more than 30,000 bales weekly from Liverpool from the 1st of September, | opinions expressed by the majorities on these ee. Now, then, they would 





u 
1861, to the 1st of September, 1862. The export from Liverpool ae the last | perceive that before that enlargement could 
greater, ‘must be annihilated. They must turn the majority the other way. But not 


ten years has averaged 291,551 bales per annum; last year it was muc 


brought about these majorities 


owing to exceptional circumstances. The enormous American crop of 1859-60 | only must they have a majority in the House of Commons before they could 
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expect to make any practical progress in the amendment of an enlargement of the 
gency, but they must be able to obtain such a majority, so speaking, and 


it 
peg or by its numbers, and by the temper which it exhibited, as to bring to 
bear upon the other House of Parliament that amount of pressure without which 


he entertained the greatest apprehensions that House would never be disposed to 
concur in & measure, the probable, indeed the necessary, effect of which must 
he to increase the power and the influence of the other House of Parliament. 
The only way in which it occurred to him that it was to be accomplished—and 
that it would be accomplished he had no doubt, although one was impatient of 
the delay—was by the people themselves, and particularly by the existing elec- 
toral body, taking up the question in earnest, pressing it upon their members, 
and more than that, when the opportunity of elections came round, taking care, 
as far as they had the power, to return to l’arliament only such men as were re- 
formers, not in word and speech only, but in deed, in heart, and in zeal. Let 
that be done, and if the existing electoral body had the power in that way they 
would accomplish it. If, these effurts being put forth, it should appear that the 
franchise, with its present limitations, did not enable the existing electoral body 
to bring about those results, then they must have the active sympathy and co- 
operatiun—in a legal way—of the non-electoral body. (Applause.) He did not 
say that they should go over the ground which was travelled over in 1830, but 
jn some way or other the popular will, the popular wish, must be made plainly 
apparent. It must be expressed in the House of Commons, and in such a way as 
to tend to bring about a corresponding inclination on the part of the other House 
of Parliament. (Cheers.)” 


He also touched on the present large expenditure of this country. 


There was another matter to which he was sorry he could not refer with any 

t satisfaction, or hold out any hopes of any present relief. He alluded to the 
expenditure of the country. ‘The expenditure of the country, and to a great 
extent upon the armaments of the country, was no doubt exceedingly great ; 
and its weight was felt by persous in commerce, by professional persons, and fell, as 
all taxation must ultimately do, upon the humblest as well as the highest and most 
wealthy in the kingdom, and every one of them would wish to see that expendi- 
ture materially vimiuished, He wished he could see again the way to point out 
any means of a present material practical reduction, We had, however, a very 
newr neighbour, who, whether wisely or foolishly, spent immense sums of money 
from year to year in increasing his armaments, particularly by sea, while he kept 
on foot a prodigious and well-equipped army. But whatever his intentions might 
be—and he neither suggested nor believed of any inten‘ion of an invasion of this 
country on the part of France—it was dangerous for a country with the vast 
ions and commerce of England to be at Phe mercy of that neighbouring 

force (cheers), to be unprepared for any abuse of the great armaments which 
were thus brought together in the neighbouring country. It was to be hoped 
that in time France herself might tive of this expensive race, and that we might 
be permitted, by the cessation of farther preparations in that country, to diminish 
the expen-es of our armaments, and get them within those moderate limits which, 
if we were not disturbed by reasonable apprehensions, undoubtedly it would be 
the interest as well as the inclination of every one of them to observe. (Ap- 


— Mr. Adderly, M.P., was among the speakers at the opening of 
the new Potteries Mechanics’ Institution at Hanley, and alluded to 
the new Education Minute : 

“If he might be allowed to allude to the new Education Minute, he would 
say he believed it was most hunestly brought-forward; that the Government 
considered—and he thought they had good reason to take that view—that the 
large grants which had been going on year after year at the rate of 10,0002. every 
rer, had begun to supersede that self-action, and that co-operation of the dif- 
erent classes interested which ought to be perpetuated, and it was to correct 
reat evils, and to throw upon the managers of those schools greater responsi- 
ility, that that change was introduced. He did deplore that the publication of 
that Minute had produced such an outery in the country as it had fees and that 
it had not been discussed calmly and considered as it ought to have been con- 
sidered. As far as he had observed, he might say that the principle of this 
change had never been touched in any of those discussions, that every one of the 
Subjects which were brought into those discussions had been subjects of detail. 
The more elementary principles had been lett untouched. Whether the main 
Principle of the change was practically feasible he did not say. He saw enormous 
difficulties, but he did hope that those who had been in the habit of discussing 
their own affairs, and not leaving it to their ministers to discuss for them, would 
discuss the principle, and if it was practicable let them correct the details so as 
to meet it. He referred to this question, because it arose from the subject upon 
which he had been asked to speak. Let them trust that the people of England, 
by co-operating class with class, would do more to advance the education of this 
country than any amount of money of the public funds could do. The honourable 
gentleman sat down amid loud cheers.” 


— A great Conservative demonstration took place at Colchester 
on Wednesday, on the occasion of tie annual dinner of the Conser- 
vative Association of the town. Dr. Williams presided, and Mr. 
Papillon, M.P. for the borough, Major Beresford, M.P. for North 

sex, and Captain Jervis, M.P. for Harwich, were present. Mr. 'T. 
J. Milles, the other member for the borough, was unavoidably absent. 
In reply to the toast of the borough members, Mr. Papillon reviewed 
all the political events of the session: 

Pi. alluding to the Government of tie country he could not help feeling that 
—— — otill at the head of affairs a body of geutlemen who were pleased to 
of emselves a Whig Government, and that that Whig Government had still 

its very simple creed an absolute and thorough belief in self. (Laughter.) 
ith reference to the past session, his opinion was that the course of legislation 
an a ere rather for its omissions than its commissions. He could not 
one e tter what he meant by its omissions than by a passing allusion to 
Pom aang the Conservative side of the House could not but be regarded as satis- 
asa, viz. the Wednesday morning Government defeats, which at last became 
seen epee. Thus, ber Majesty’s Opposition were able to defewt measures 
— - 1@ proposed 102. franchise in counties, and the 62. franchise in boroughs 

- “ye: which he believed were both of them uncalled for by the country at 
on Were yet supported by all the members of her Majesty’s Governmént. 

: Manatee brought forward on Wednesday mornings, and also supported by 
bene? a 8 Government, were equally uncalled for, such as the Noncon- 
pe ’ Burval Bill, which gave Dissenting minsters equal rights with the 
= the Church to officiate in parish churchyards; and then again there 

the Religious W orship Bill, which would have struck at the very root of the 
a system, which as Englishmen we should do everything to cherish. 
= Nye also two memorable W ednesday mornings which would stand quite 
il ¥ nis century, he alluded to the divisions on the Church-rates Abolition 
= Ml Was a thing to mark a political life to have been present iu the House of 
; ~~ on the latter of those occasions, and he believed the Speaker expressed 
ce'lngs of the country at large when, in giving his vote to the ‘ Noes,’ he 

rved that the measure was, in his opinion, uncalled for by the majority of 
ee England. To pass on to the commissions of the Legislature this 
Tce t. Papillon) believed that we had heard the last of the paper duty. 
ancellor of the Exchequer seemed never so happy as when he was dab- 


bling in paper, and he very much doubted whether his pa per was quite first- 
class. (Laughter) Probably they would agree with him in the opinion.” 
Another matter : 

_“ The new Educational Minute, was also mach to be regretted. It struck 
him that the effect of that Minute—the operation of which was, he was glad to 
say, postponed—would be to combine with the grant of State money the mini- 
mum of religious instruction with the maximum of injustice to masters and 
teachers. With regard to the little Reform Bill, its first result—viz. the grand 
triamph achieved in South Lancashire—was deserving of particular attention. 
(Cheers.) In that contest the Liberal candidate was, as our friends over the 
water would call it, ‘whipped into a cockeJ-hat.’ (Zaughter.) He (Mr. 
Papillon) was assured by a gentleman who had had the management of that 
election, that the battle was fairly fought and fairly won. It was a decision not 
so much between Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston as between Lord Derby and 
revolution. This statement was made to him by one of the persons engaged in 
the contest; and he (Mr. Papillon) was disposed te view the result as a protest 
on the part on the Moderate Liberals against the Democratic extravagances of 
Mr. Bright, and as a determination on the part of the country at large not to 
have the good old English constitution remodelled after the Manchester school of 
design. (Laughter.) He was rather struck the other day, in reading an account 
of some of tie monuments of Egypt, by the inscription deciphered on one of the 
pyramids, ‘ He only is a greater man than the builder who can destroy it.’ He 
ventured to say that Mr, Bright would scarcely set himself up to be a greater 
man than those who had built up our institutions in the form in which we now 
found them; and yet, although there was very little harm left for Mr. Bright to 
do, Conservatives might depend upon it that he would do that little harm with 
all his might.” 

Major Beresford ey to the toast of “The County Members,” 
and expressed himself thus on the State parties : 

“ There seemed to be a general idea, which he had seen reflected in the 
columns of many of the different newspapers, that the distinctions between 
parties both in doctrine and in action were getting magnificently small; that we 
were joining and merging our ideas in one common creed. Now, he did not 
assent to this assertion, aud he did not believe it. He looked upon it, from its 
own intrinsic absurdity, as a visionary fancy, and a vain and idle theory which 
we should not see carried out because it was not natural, An amalgamation of 
creeds and an utter annihilation of party would be a very great social evil in the 
country, for great benefits had hitherto arisen from having two distinct parties in 
the State. If the two parties were destroyed these advantages would be 
destroyed also, and the control which each party had, or ought to have, 
over the short-comings aud wrong-doings of the other would be lost, (fear, 
hear.) If we did annihilate party and confound the natural distin®tions 
between Whig and Tory—if we acknowledged that Conservatism and Libe- 
ralism were all the same —we should at once fall into fathomless depths 
of nonsense, introduce anarchy into the country, and bring about a relaxed sense 
of public duty. But although he had heard the assertion chat party distinctions 
were being lost, and saw also observations to the same effect upon —_eo 
he acknowledged that having a seat in Parliament, attending pretty regularly in 
the House and keeping his eyes open, he did not see the new-boasted principle 
curried out in action. On the contrary, he had never witnessed more acrimony 
in discussion, nor more party man@uvres at work than he had seen of late. If it 
were a true assertion, that the maintenance of party was not now an object with 
politicians, and they yet fought manfully, they must be guided yo heavier and 
weightier reason, fur they would not fight for an idea, as the Emperor of the 
French did. Let politicians fight for the loaves and fishes, for that was what 
they did fight for (daughter); but let Conservatism not fight for the small 
advantages of place and power, but let them have a higher and better object. 
Let them rally round the monarchial institutions of the country; let them 
stand by the altar of the Church, and maintain the connexion betweeu the Church 
and the State, and let them uphold in its full integrity the Protestant con- 
stitution of the empire. Let Conservatives not fight for minor objects, but for 
those which were worth their vigour, and let them show to the world that the 
Conservative party were not animated by small party manouvres, but were 
anxious to promote the benefit of their country at large.” 

Captain Jervis, M.P., responded to the toast of “The Conservative 
Members for Essex Boroughs,” and distinguished himself parti- 
cularly by his expression of his opinion on the American question : 

“ It was said that we could not interfere in the American quarrel, that if we 
interfered with the North we should go against our cotton interest, and that we 
could not take the part of the South, because they were slaveholders. Language 
such as this reminded him very much of the conduct of an old lady who might 
have been rather loose in her early years, but who made up for it by an extra 
amount of godliness as she got older—for twenty years ago the English were 
slaveholders themselves. It was not till 1834 that slavery was abolisved in our 
own colonies, and, six years having been allowed for its gradual annihilation, it 
could not be said to have finally ceased till 1840. Again, we voted 20,090,000/. 
by way of compensation, and yet we asked and expected the Americans to 
emancipate all at once 4,000,000 slaves, worth 300,000,0002, and then to 
begin in the dark to make a living. These theories were all very well to 
talk about, but in the mean time we wanted a supply of cotton to enable 
us to feed our working population, We had heard a great deal said about 
looking to India as a substitute; but it must be remembered that we 
should have first of all to make roads in India, and that we should 
also have to teach the people of India to grow our cotton, while cotton 
coming from India was, on its arrival, only worth about halt as much a> Ame- 
rican. We were looking forward to month after month of misery in this country, 


6 . ; 
We had had a bountitui harvest in the eastern district, but in lieland there were 





prospects of a fainine, for that part of the empire having been visited by severe 
rain, the potato crop was in great danger, and the hay, straw, aud wheat crops 
had also suffered from the wet. Yet we were cut off from the great western corn 
markets, and were entirely thrown for our supplies on the Black Sea district. All 
these things must be ccrefully looked to in oruer to enable our rulers to come to 
a right decision, At Birmingham, the only town in England at which an activity 
now prevailed, every gunshop was hard at work, and 20,000/. of Ainerican money 
was being spent in the town every week to produce weapons with which to carry 
on a bloody war, which could not fail to involve the greatest misery, not ouly in 
this country, but also throughout Europe. Thus, at the present momeut, the 
people of Lyons were suffering the most dire distress. The people ot Lyons were 
not consumers of cotton, but producers of silks; the American demand tor Lyons 
silks was large, the injury which the trade had sustained was very great, and 00 
ruler of a great country like France could allow the population of a own of the 
importance of Lyons to suffer without endeavouring i sume way to relieve them, 
We were told that we could not break the blockade, but there Was no blockade to 
break, for English ships were landing arms all over the American coast. The 
English people must look at both sides of the question, so Uiat men ib power 
might know how to act: for even if Lord Derby should succeed those at present 
at the head of affairs, Lord Derby would not move a step till he kuew what the 
feelings of the country were on the subject. It was saia by some that the Con- 
federaie States had no right to secede; but he maintained that the doctrine of 
secesssion was as old as the States themselves. ‘Thus, Washington left a paper, 


for which he certainly was very much vilified, in which he suid that, if ever the 





interest of the North, South, Kast, or West got the better of each other, the 
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others would secede. In 1829, again, when the North imposed great protective 
duties, South Carolina threatened to secede, but the North altered the proposed 
tariff, and she was so kept within the pale of the Union. It was a question of 
self-existence with the States which had seceded, for, as Sir Bulwer Lytton had 
most ably argued, the wealth and population had so enormously increased that 
they must adopt the course which they had pursued. What was the reason why 
slavery was abolished inthe North? There was a very curious paragraph on this 
subject in the Times of Tuesday, in which it was directly shown that the black 
man in the North was not so much wanted there, as the white man could labour; 
while in the South the white man could not labour, and the black man must be 
employed. He had gone into these facts because he felt convinced that the time 
come when the people of England must express a decided opinion upon the 
subject. (Hear, hear.)” 
The remainder of the toasts were of a loyal character, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated shortly afterwards. 
— The Surrey Cricket Club entertained the eleven who are about 
to proceed to Australia, at dinner at the Bridge House Hotel, Lon- 
don-bridge, on Thursday. H. Marshall, Esq., President of the club, 
occupied the chair, and there was a numerous attendance of the 
members. The names of the eleven, or rather twelve, one of the 
number having already sailed, in order, if needful, to supply the place 
of any of the others who ma 
Stephenson, Mudie, Mortlock, Lawrence, I’. Sewell, Iddison, E. 


Expenditure.—1861, 2748/7. 19s. 11.d; 1858, 24127. 9s. 1d. Deficiency,—1g¢ 
S481. 18s.; 1858, 7551. 10s. 1d. This deficiency (3481) will have to be magne 
by contributions from a guarantee fuud subscribed by the public and e 
stewards, the 1069/. 12s. 7d. received at the doors of the cathedral for the 
charity being handed over to the fund without any deduction whatever 
At the audit of the accounts Mr. J. H. Arkwright, of Hampton . 
in compliance with a wish generally expressed, consented to continue ; 
office as chairman until the next festival, in 1864. Thanks were voted t, 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Hereford and to the Very Rev. the Dean, « 
the effective aid and countenance rendered by them to the music meeting, and for 
their hospitality” dispensed during the festival week. Thanks were also given to 
Mr. G. Townshend Smith, the conductor and honorary secretary, “ for his 
indefatigable exertions in making the necessary arrangements for the musi 
festival and bringing it to its successful issue.” Nearly thirty gentlemen have 
already put down their names as stewards for the next Hereford Festival, 
The meeting of next year will be held at Gloucester. 

INTERNATIONAL Exuiprtion, 1862.—It is understood that the musical 
arrangements for the opening of the Exhibition on the Ist of May next, are ag 
follows: Four new works will be given, each by a different composer, represent. 
ing the most musical nations in Europe. M. Meyerbeer will represent Germany. 
M. Auber, France; Signor Verdi, Italy; and Professor Sterndale Bennett, Eng. 
land. It is said that the words of the English composition will be furnished by 
the Poet Laureate. These works will be executed with all the means Necessary 


be incapacitated, are as follows: H. | to give them the greatest possible effect. 


SrraNnGE Detuston.—At the Leeds Town Hall, on Monday, before D. W, 


Stephenson, Caffyn, Griffith, Bennett, Hearne, and Wells. The | Nell, Esq., E. Irwin, Esq., and T. Tennant, Esq., William Thomas, of Burniston, 


chairman proposed the health of “The Gallant Band.” He said : 
“In the cricket-field the first peer of the realm met the lowest pea- 


sant. The national character in great measure — upon our | pitiabie. 


national games and exercises, and one of the best of those exercises 
was the noble game of cricket. (Cheers.) Such being the case, ought 
they to be backward in meeting the offer of our friends the Austra- 
lians? They had been asked by Australia to send out to that distant 
colony eleven cricketers, and he could safely say that the men who 
were about to answer the challenge were not only good cricketers, 
but were held in respect by all who knew them. (Loud cheers.) He 
had no doubt that the eleven would be welcomed with the greatest 
joy by their colonial brethren, and he felt sure they would sustain the 
character of the mother country (dear, hear), and a better proof of 
their good sense could not be adduced than was afforded by the 
choice they had made of a captain. (Prolonged cheering.) Not to 
mention the reputation of Mr. Stephenson as a cricketer, he (the 
chairman) felt assured that his manner and temper would be agreeable 
to the rest of the eleven. (Hear.) They must feel proud when they re- 
collected that they were not only deemed good ericketers in England, 
but were selected to go to the extremity of the world to exhibit their 
skill. Mr. H. H. Stephenson responded. He begged to express his 
sense of gratitude for the cordial way in which the toast had been ho- 
noured, He felt himself placed in an awkward situation, but would 
venture to say that the reputation of England would be sustained in 
the coming contest. (Hear, hear.) The eyes of the country would 
be upon the matches they were about to play, and he trusted they 
would gain the warm approval of all. On behalf of himself and the 
rest of the eleven, he begged to return their sincere thanks for the 
honour that had been done them.” . (Cheers.) Other toasts followed, 
and the festivity was prolonged to a late hour. 


Che Caut. 
Ocr. 11.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Ho henlohe 
and the Princesses Alice and Helena, Prince Louis of Hesse, and 
Prince Arthur, drove yesterday to the falls of the Garivalt. 

Ocr. 12.—The Queen held a Privy Council yesterday for the 
further prorogation of Parliament. The Council was attended by the 
Prince Consort, the Duke of Argyll, and Sir George Grey. 

The Queen went out riding, accompanied by the Princess Alice, 
the Princess Helena, and Princess Louise, in the afternoon. 

Oct. 15.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Helena and 
Princess Louise, and attended by Lady Augusta Bruce, drove out 
yesterday, and rode to the top of Craig Guish. 

Ocr. 16.—The Queen, he Ati by Princess Alice and Prince 
— of Hesse, drove yesterday to the Balloch Buie Woods, and then 
rode. 





Hien Tive in tue River.—The wind, which was blowing strong from the 
north-east, having driven a vast accumulation of water from the German Ocean 
into the estuary at the mouth of the Thames, at flood tide on Thursday morning 
it rose with great velocity up the river, overflowing several of the low-lying 
wharfs and landing-places, sweeping uway, as the tide receded, a large quantity 
of light and buoyant articles, and inundating the basements and cellars of water- 
side premises at Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Rotherhithe. The carriage-road 
between the Adelphi arches and the river was overflowed, and the water reached 
some distance up Milford-lane and Water-street, Strand. At high water the 
tide was nearly level with the top of the Custom-house aud Biliingsgate quays, 
and the river wall at the Temple-gardens. 

Tue Star or INp1a.—Ont of the sixteen ordinary knights already nominated 
to the exalted Order of the Star of India only one (Harris) is an Englishman. 
There are four Scotchmen, Clyde, Clerk, Outram, and Rose; two lrisiimen, 
Gough and Lawrence; three Mahomedans, ‘layinat Ali Khan (Hyderabad), 
Sekunder Begun (Bhopal), and Yoosuf Ali Khan (Rampool); three Mahratta 
Aindoos, Scindiah, Holkar, the Guicowar; three Seiks, Dunleep Singh, Rumbeer 
Singh, and Narendur Singh. Should the three lieutenant-governors be added to 
the list, as is supposed, they will not increase the number of Englishmen seeing, 
that of them one is an Irishman and two are Scotchmen.—7he Lahore Chronicle. 

THE Late Hererorp Music MeerinG.—The accounts in connexion with the 
* Festival with the Three Choirs,” held at Hereford last month, are now com- 
mere and the results show a very satisfactory state of things in a considerably 

iminished deficiency and increased receipts for the charity which these festivals 
were established to uphold. The collections in behalf of tce charity at the 
previous festivals amounted in the aggregate to 10641 3s. 4i., the largest sum, with 
one exception, ever realized at Hereford. This year the receipts for the charity 
were 1069/. 12s. 7d- The general account shows the following results as com- 


who, however, claims the nobler title of the “ King of Kings,” was placed 
before the bench on the charge of being disorderly in the public streets, 
On being brought into court he presented an appearance ludicrous but yet 

He was completely dressed in white, having in his left hand a crowg 
of thorns he is in the habit of wearing, and which he seemed to have no wish to 
relinguish; across his breast was slung a metal tankard, and depending from 
his waist were streamers of blue and scarlet riband; and on the back of 
his jacket there was a cross formed of large brass buttons. These and 
other mystical emblems, which no doubt have a significance for him, gave an 
appearance which could hardly be looked upon without causing a smile, Op 
Sunday morning, at half-past ten, he was met in Call-lane, by the police. 
man on duty in that neighbourhood, attired in the manner described, with a 
crowd of about 150 persons following him. On the policeman asking him 
if he intended to continue appearing in the streets in that strange costume, 
he replied that he did, as he had an Act of Parliament entitling him to walk 
the streets in that dress. He was then taken to the Town Hall, and on Monday 
Mr. English applied for a remand, stating that he was satisfied the old man 
was insane on religious points, and it was intended to place him in an asylum, 
He was then remanded and removed fiom the Court. 

NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “* Frrenp or Inpra,” and ** OVERLAND FRIEND oF INDIA,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 





Terms : 

Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
PE Ee EE. cntinntemenanieniinnnnnd £2 10s. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” ,,......cccceeeeeeeee £2 08. 

IOCLTCH > 
POSTSCRIPT. 
: ipa 
FRANCE. 


Paris, Oct. 18. 
Tue Moniteur of to-day publishes a circular, dated the 16th inst., 
addressed by Count Persigny, Minister of the Interior, to the Pre- 
fects of the Departments, explaining the necessity of bringing the 
charitable societies established without the formal sanction of the 
Government under the operation of the law. 

Count Persigny acknowledges the benefits diffused by these asso- 
ciations, and then speaks of the Freemasons, who, he says, are ani- 
mated by a patriotism which has never failed them in great emer- 
gencies, and have not for a long time given the public authorities 
any serious cause of complaint unless in reference to their central 
organization, whose mode of election, tending to excite rivalry be- 
tween the different lodges, and to disturb their good harmony, calls 
for some modifications. 

* But,” Count Persigny continues, “it is advantageous to autho- 
rize Freemasonry, and to recognize its existence.” He also acknow- 
ledges the good done by the local societies of St. Vincent de Paul, 
but regrets that the provincial committees, while pretending to 
afford enconragement to the different charitable societies, deprive 
them of the right of choosing their dignitaries, thus imposing them- 
selves upon all the societies of a province, as if they wished to make 
them serve as the tool of an idea foreign to charity. 

In reference to the Superior Council of the Society of St. Vineent 
de Paul now sitting in Paris, Count Persigny says: “The Govern- 
ment cannot approve of the existence of a kind of committee not - 
pointed by the local societies, which fills up its ranks by its own sole 
authority, assumes the right of governing the local societies in order 
to form them into a secret association whose ramifications extend 
even beyond France, and collects from the societies a budget respect- 
ing the employment of which nothing is known. Such an organiza- 
tion, inexplicable on the sole ground of charity, is useless. The 
honourable and charitable people of Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux 
have been influenced by the committee at Paris. ‘Lhe law interdict- 
ing these kinds of associations has been too long violated.” Count 
Persigny then requests the Prefects to authorize these societies, if 
there be any such in their departments, without delay, according to 
the legal forms, and to ascertain whether they wish to have a central 
representation at Paris. 

The votes of these societies, it is added, are to be forwarded to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and the Emperor will determine upon the 
bases and principles of such central representation. 

“Until then,” concludes the circular addressing the Prefects, 
‘you will prohibit the sittings of any superior central or provincial 
council, and will order their dissolution.” 

The Moniteur also announces that the Rerwe des Deux Mondes has 
received a first warning for its last fornightly summary of political 





pared with the festival of 1858 : Receipts, —1861, 24007. 1s. 11d. ; 1858, 16572. 19s. 





events, signed by E. Forcade. 
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October 19, 1861.] 
MONEY MARKET. 


Srocx Excuance, Fripay Evenina. 


Tuer has been less demand in the Money Market this week, while 
the supply of capital is larger, from the payment of the dividends. In 
the general Discount Market the rate has fallen to 3 per cent., and at 
the Bank there has been a very moderate business done. On the 
Stock Exchange loans on Government securities are readily obtained 
as low as 2 per cent. 

Consols have been flat this week, but rallied from the lowest prices 
touched. The quotation for Money was at one period 924 93}; but 
the final transactions this evening were at 924 922 for immediate deli- 
very, and 923 924 for the Account. There is still a diposition to press 
sales, both speculative and ond fide, and the market consequently 

resents an unfavourable appearance. India Five per Cents continue 
in favour, and this afternoon advanced to 1044, buyers. 

In Foreign Stocks there have been few changes, the principal 
fluctuations being in Mexican. Compared with last Friday a slight 
advance has taken place, the present quotation being 26. Turkish 
Six per Cents have also improved. There has likewise been rather a 
better demand for Russian and Spanish Stocks. 

Railway Stocks have been rather inactive, the traflic returns being 
watched with some anxiety. South-Eastern has been dull, while 
Midland and Lancashire and Yorkshire have improved. Caledonian 
aud Great Northern at one time experienced a considerable advance, 
but have latterly been less firm. Business in this department con- 
tinues unusually limited. 

In colonial descriptions Indian Guaranteed Stocks have been firmer. 
Foreign railways have also shown an upward tendency, Great Lux- 
embourg shares being especially buoyant. American Securities are also 
higher. 

‘In the Miscellaneous Market, London and Westminster Bank, 
Bank of London, and Red Sea Telegraph shares have been in demand 
and at an advance. 

The imports of specie this week comprise the Lincolnshire with 
907,000/. from Australia; the Atrato from the West Indies with 
185,500/; the Athenian from the West Coast of Africa with 13,5007, 
and some small sums from the Continent. The exports have been 
56,200. to New York; 6500/7. to the West Indies, and some moderate 
amounts of gold to France. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, oct. 15. 

Bankrupts.—Gustavus Frederick Rauch, Huggin-lane, W ood-street, warehouseman 
—Edward Nicholson, Cornhill, stockbroker—John Eusden, Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
builder—Charles Thomas Ingram, Clocester-street, Pimlico, merchant—Jos »*ph 
Ulimann, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, and Walbrook, merchant—William 
Curtis, late of Great Berkhampstead, rag cutter—Thomas Pearson Hesketh, New- 
man’s-row, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds—Frederick Robert Partridge and Henry Edwards 
King’s Lynn, attorneys—Robert Hicks, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, and 
Simes-villas, Lewisham, house agent—James Mason, Ware, maltster—George 
Hadley, Birmingham, fruiterer—W illiam Large, Tunstall, grocer —Francis Ormond, 
Ouston, Leicestershire, cattle jobber—William Hirst, Hudderstield, woollen manu- 
factarer—Edward Jenkins, Stroud, Glocestershire, outfitter. 

Scotch Sequestrations —J. Laird, Glasgow, paint manufacturer—C. N. Ratherford, 
Bridge of Allan, druggist—P. Gordon, Dallas, Elgin, general merchant—D. Suther- 
land, Latheron, Caithness-shire, farmer. 








* FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ocT. 18. 

Bankrupts.—Robert Cowtan, Lyon-street, Caledonian-read, grocer—Charles Green, 
Brighton, gasfitter—Francis Robert Steadman, King-street, Finsbury-square, boot 
and shoe warehouseman—deorge Jury and Frederick Jury, Maidstone, tailors and 
undertakers—Edward West, Hitchin, draper—Elizabeth Willard Worman, late of 
Sloane-street and Erith, now offO!d Charlton, Kent—Richard Wright, Birmingham, 
polisher and greengrocer—James Nelthorpe, Clarence-terrace, Wandsworth-road, 
flour factor—James Bushby, Aldershot, Hampshire, corn dealer—Francis Henry 
Deakins, Feathers Hotel, Ledbury, Herefordshire, licensed victualler—Thomas 
Griffiths, grocer, cheesemonger, and ehandler, Golden-lane, St. Luke's, now of 
Park-street, Southwark—George Michael Glass, sen., Brandon-street, Walworth, 
chemist and gelatine manufacturer—Andrew Black, Melbourne-place, Cambridge- 
road, Bethnal-green, dry fishmonger—Joseph Goodchild, High-street, Shoreditch, 
ham and beef dealer—George Samue alous, Strand, manager to a printer, and 
late of Chichester-place, Gray's Inn-road, printer—Henry Caton Stearer, Lambeth- 
walk, cheesemonger—Thomas Reynolds, Henry-street, Pentonville, hosier and shirt 
maker—Henry Alabaster, Stratford New Town, Essex, baker—Henry Weston, East- 
wood, Nottinghamshire, dealer in smal! wares and millinery—Alfred Hanniball, 
Great Portland-street, bootmaker—George Ingram, Tottenham-court-road, woollen 
draper—Nich las Wm. Gibson, Austinfriars, ship and insurance broker—Frederick 
Wm. Astles, Smethwick, St iffordshire, schoolmaster and agent —Joseph Christopher 
Leaver, Briar Villas, Shepherd’s-bush, ship broker and shipowner — Edward Kingett 
MeNamard, North Woolwich, hotel keeper—John Silverthorne, Gillingham, Dorset- 
shire, corn dealer—Jonathan Ketley, Birmingham, coke merchant and railway car- 
ringe builder—James Hornby, watchmaker, Liverpoo|—Joseph Lovegrove, Newton 
House, Viearage-place, Kensington, surgeon—John Finlay, Henry-street, Portiand- 
town. grocer and cheesemonger— William Taylor Smith and Wade Hampton Smith, 
Sedgley, Staffordshire, mine drainers —James Evennett, Poplar, corn dealer—John 
Darby Saysell, Islington, draper—William Cooper, Forest-gate, Essex, formerly of 
Brentwood, Essex, licensed victualler—Henry Spilsbury, Birmingham, licensed 
v ctuall r—William Welling, ¢ lipstone-terrace, Fitzroy-square, oilman—William 
Diezm an, Three Colt-lane, Cambridge-road, baker—Isaac Noah Davis, Brentford, 
distiller—William Gormley, Manchester, screw, bolt, and nail manufacturer —Wil- 
liam Edward Dod, Raynor-street Goswell-road, and Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, architect —Wiiliam Dobson, Old Gravel-lane, builder—John Lockwood, Stow- 
market, Suffolk. innkeeper—John Allan, Durham, iron and stee! merchant and 
grease manufacturer—W illiam Armstrong, Eastcheap, dealer in colonial produce— 
oan Owen Clarks, Lower-road, Islington, and Dorset-street, Fleet-street, printer— 
James Preston, Kingsland-road, tobacconist—Edward Bevan Rigby and Enoch 
Erasmus Holden, Widnes, Lancashire, commission agents—Sidney Burhouse, Mel- 
> mM, Yorkshire, yarn spinner an manufacturer—Thomas Taylor, Hanlith, Kirby 
Ma'hamdile, Yorkshire, farmer and dealer in eattle. 















































BIRTH. 
On the 18th inst., at 53, Mountjoy-square, Dublin, the La:dy Victoria Mary Kir- 
Wan, of a daughter. ; ; ; 
On W, . MARRIAGES, 
Pn etucoiay last, at Thorpe, near Norwich, by the Rev. Horace Mann Blakis- 
et a ee Frank Astley Cubitt, Esq., Captain 5th Regiment Fusiliers, eldest son of 
ne tev. Francis William Cubitt, M.A., of Fritton House, Suffolk, to Bertha Harriot, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas Blakiston, Esq., Commander Royal Navy, 
and niece of Sir Matthew Blakiston, Bart, , ; 
Phy 15th inst. at the parish church, Hampton, Middlesex, by the Rev. A. 
@nd ~ ous +! of Colton, Staffordshire, James Hastings Toone, Esq., Major HM.'s 
seneall = a, grandson of the late Sir William Toone, K.C.B., to Emma, 
on a — ser of T. Healey, Esq., the Manor House, Hampton, Middlesex. 
oe a eo the 17th inst., at St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, by the Hon. and 
the Hea —.- rector of Shobdon, Herefordshire, brother of the bridegroom, 
Ay oy aries Spencer Bateman Hanbury, M.P., Fellow of All Souls’ College 
e 15th inst, at Hampstead, by the Rev. Thomas Ainger, Arthur Fellows’ 
’ 
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Esq.. of Victoria, Vancouver's Island, to Eleanor Caroline, second daughter of sir * 
Rowland Till, k.c.B, 

On the Lith inst., at the British Embassy, Paris, by the Rev. Lord Saye and Sele, 
assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Cecil Wykeham Fiennes, the Hon. Edward Brown- 
low, second son of the late Lord Lurgan, to Helene Clementina, second daughter of 
the late John Hardy, jun., Esq., formerly H.M.’s Consul at St Jago de Cuba, 
Oxford, late Captnin 2nd Life Guards, and second son of the late Lord Bateman, 
to the Viscountess Strangford. 

DEATHS. / ‘ 

On the 15th instant, of apoplexy, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Gervaise J. Waldo Sib- 
thorp, Esq., M.P., of Canwick Hall, near Lincoln, ant of Potterills, Herts, aged 46. 

On the 16th instant, at Ochtertyre, Sir William Keith Murray, of Ochtertyre, Kart. 

On the 12th instant, at Home Lodge, Wimbledon, Frances, w idow of the late Right 
Hon. Sir George Henry Rose 

On the 13th instant, at his house, Clapham-common, 
F.R.S., &c., civil engineer, in his 77th year. 


Sir William Cubitt, Kat., 


PRICES CURRENT. 










































































































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

| Friday. Fridag . 
3 per Cent Consols ........eeseeeee | 923 (Bank Stock, 10 per Cent... 232 
Ditto for Account.. 92; India Stock, 10) per Cent . | 224 
} per Cents Reduced 903 (Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) — dis 
New 3 per Cents 904 | Exchequer Bonds, 500/....... | — dis 
Annuities 1880... — India Bonds, 4 per Cent....... eevee, — Gis 
Annuities 1885 ..... puasnnovacsseneeees i— | 

FOREIGN FUNDS. : 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
Austrian 5p.Ct.| —— |French «44 p. Ct —f.—. 
Belgian .... ‘4~—| — | Me xican . i — 26 

Vitto ... 2}- —’* |Peruvian........ — — 
= ilian... ; —| —— |Portuguese 18 - 47% 
Buenos Ayres _- —  jRussian ... _ — 
Chilian .. -— Sardinian _ —— 
Danish -— — (Spanish ... -|— 
Ditto... — — (Ditto New _ 42 

ute x. 12 Guilder - ——— — [ DIttO PABSIVE ....00ccceeereeeneeseeeenes —s 
— - _— vo} ‘Turkish . _ su 
French .. — |—f.—c, Venezuela......... — 20 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending I riday Evening.) 

RAILWAYs— BANKS : | 
Bristol and Exeter.............+0+++ - Australasian _ o> 
Caledonian 105 British North Amer ed 
Chester and Holyhead bag City 20.2. 714 
Eastern Counties ...... b4g Colonial . ” —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | — Commercial of London ........+| — 
Glasgow and South-Western.... —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 17 
Great Norther .......-c.ceseeeesees 112 LONGO, ...c.cceeeeeeeeeeeenenerseneenes Bas 
Great South. and West. Ireland, —— Lo and County.....« | 35 
Great Western ... 69g | Lond, Chrtd. Bank of Australia 244 
Lancashire and Yorkshir 104} London Joint Stock. Leanne 323 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..| —— | London and Westminster 70g 
Lond., brighton, & South Coas 115 National Bank  .......00.++ | 
London and Blackwall .......... bag National Provincial ——_ 
London and North-Western.... ola New South Wales.. 35 
London and South-Western ... 934 Oriental ...... () 
Manchester, Sheffield & Linco! Ottoman ..... | 
Midland ............ Provincial of Ireland . ‘ 
Midland Gt. Westerr } South Australia ........ 

North British 623 Union of Australia ... 

North-Eastern—Berwick 100; Union of London 

North-Eastern—Y ork ............ go Unity 

Oxford,Wor.& Wolverhampton!) —— |Docks— P 

Scottish Central... - — East and West India ..... 

Scottish Midland .... - } LOndOM .....<0000+ 

South-Eastern and Dover......./ 754 St. Katharine . 
Eastern of France .... — Victoria......... 
East Indian 101g | MisceLLankous— 
Geelong and Melbourne ......). —— Australian Agricultural ... 283 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 19g British American Land . -— 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 98; | Canada........ 107 
Great Western of Canada.... BY Crystal Palace ..... —_ 
Paris and Lyons .... A ee Electric Telegraph . 95 

MINES— . | General Steam 264 
AUSTAMAD coccceccerccccccccvcccoccce _ London Discount ... —_ 
Brazilian Imperial aos National Discount... oe |>— 
Ditto St. John del Rey. — Peninsular and Oriental Steam) 68 
Cobre Copper..... — Royal Mail Steam .......--.eseee- _—_— 
Rhymney Iron .., —— South Australian .........00+« — of 

BANK OF ENGLAND 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 16th day of October, 1561. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt .. 





Notes issued ........... eceesceccoces £27, 754,755 


eves £11,015,100 
. 3 








Other Securities ..... ; 4,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 14,104,755 
Silver Bullion .......00+++ seve 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
ies (inelu- 

















Proprietors’ Capital ........0.++ £14,553,000 Government Secur 

test am 3,119,329 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £12,153,001 
Publie D 3,568,765 | Other Securities eee 16,884,816 
Other Deposits .... 14,411,153 | Notes ........00000e 6,632,690 
Seven Days and other Bills... 808,592 | Gold and Silver Coin... 790,832 





£36, 460,839 








* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 
BULLION. 
Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard... 


Per 04. 
.-» OF. 58, OF4 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, October 18, 


Wheat, R. 0......40s. to 46s. | Do. Fine ,....,...46s. to 50s. | Do. Red, New,,.588, to 65s, 


FLOUR. 


TOWN-MAAE ..,....0000+ per sack 51s. to 548. | SCCOMAS ....sceeceeseeee per sack 42s. to 468 
OATS. 
a enna 25a. tO 28s. | Do. Fine .......ccccossoccscesceecees ..288. to 30s. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPEL. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


SMITHFIELD. CUMBERLAND-+ 
















Hay, Good . Tis. to 84 +» 100s, to 102s.. . 108s. to Ll4s. 
Inferior 6 — Bw 50 — 6 6 — 
New 50 — 80 80 — 92... 

Clover...... 90 — 120 115 

’ : 3 26 — dl 
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TOPIC Ss OF THE DAY paps all the constitutional law on its side, and that the North 


——-——— 
THE TORY TEMPTER. 


HE hunger for unimpeded cotton supply, which has 
long been growing into a passion in Lancashire, has 
at length found a Parliamentary spokesman. Captain Henry 
Jervis White Jervis, the member for Harwich, in the Coa- 
servative demonstration, on Wednesday, at Colchester, ex- 
horted England to speak out openly on the subject, with a 
voice which will warrant Lord Derby in active intervention 
on behalf of the South. That is the clear drift of his 
speech. Lancashire is likely to suffer much, he says, from 
its short supply and short time. Ireland will suffer much 
from its bad harvest. Not only Lancashire but England is 
likely to lament its short supply of tobacco. Therefore it is 
false delicacy of the worst kind to argue that we ought not to 
interfere. Let us hear his actual words: 

“ Tt was said that we could not interfere in the American quarrel, 
that if we interfered with the North we should go against our cotton 
interest, and that we could not take the part of the South, because 
they were slaveholders. Language such as this reminded him very 
much of the conduct of an old lady who might have been rather loose 
in her early years, but who made up for it by an extra amount of 

liness as she got older ; for twenty years ago the English were 
slaveholders themselves, It was not until 1834 that slavery was 
abolished in our own colonies, and, six years having been allowed for 
it gradual annihilation, it could not be said to have finally ceased till 
1840. Again, we voted 20,000,000/. by way of compensation, and 
yet we asked and expected the Americans to emancipate all at once 
4,000,000 of slaves, worth 300,000,000/., and then to begin in the 
dark to make a living. ‘These theories were all very well to talk 
about, but in the mean time we wanted a supply of cotton to enable 
us to feed our working population. We had heard a great deal said 
about looking to India as a substitute; but it must be remembered 
that we should have first of all to make roads in India, and that we 
should also have to teach the people of India to grow our cotton, 
while cotton coming from India was, on its arrival, only worth about 
half as much as American.” 

From all this he argues that England should at once ex- 
press its will to have an unimpeded supply of cotton and 
tobacco by fair means or foul. ‘The people must give expres- 
sion to their wishes, that Lord Derby may wield the force 
of the nation so as to put an end to this embarrassing state 
of things. We confess that such language as this from even 
the least notable Member of Parliament astounds, more 
than it incenses, us. There are national crimes so flagrantly 
selfish that we have to conquer a sense of surprise before we 
can feel the indignation which the deliberate proposal of 
them excites. We are aware that Captain Jervis is the 
spokesman of a small but united party in Lancashire. But 
we can allow much for the short-sightedness of men who see, 
or think they see, ruin staring them in the face, and who are 
convinced, or think they are convinced, that it is the mere 
caprice and wickedness of two quarrelsome rivals which is 
the cause of this ruin. We would not too harshly condemn 
any Lancashire cotton merchants who demand English in- 
tervention. It is with them, we will not say an inexcusable, 
but not a deeply criminal, insanity ;—for no one of us can say 
how he might act, if all his prospects in life and those of 
thousands of poor neighbours seemed to be hazarded by what 
he held to be a rash and senseless quarrel. The fabric of self- 
interest is in such a case so widely interwoven at all points 
with disinterested feelings, that the judgment is absolutely 
hoodwinked, and no one can be condemned harshly for not 
seeing with the clear vision which it requires utter self- 
abnegation to attain. But this excuse applies only to the 
first sufferers in the North. We say it is a sorrowful and 
a shameful thing when public men who are not thus blinded 
by a narrow circle of interests can be found to come forward 
and advocate such a measure as that which Captain Henry 
Jarvis White Jervis has openly called upon England to 
approve. Let him consider a moment what vestige of respect 
for international right, law, or honour could be claimed for 
England if he were to find any considerable public opinion 
in support of his views. We think with Major Beresford 
that as yet there is no great reason to apprehend a con- 
fusion between the political species of Tories and Liberals. 
But we confess that we do not believe in any such chasm be- 


is engaged in an unconscious effort to strain the law by a 
false interpretation. We repeat, that this is not only not 
true, but the reverse of true—yet, if true, it would not make 
such a step as Captain Jervis advocates one whit less erj. 
minal. In any case, whether it be revolution, or whether jt 
be war, no man in his senses would, we suppose, deny that 
there is a more ample casus belli for the strife than could 
be shown in the case of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
wars. Whatever the statesmen of the South may urge for their 
legal case, they can urge nothing for their moral procedure, 
They cannot justify in English eyes the treachery which, 
while acting in the name of the Union, disarmed the North 
in order to prepare the South for the struggle ; the bad faith 
which apparently accepted the constitutional struggle for the 
President, with a foregone conclusion to reject the decision 
if it were unfavourable to them ; they cannot convince Eng- 
land that their avowed motive for leaving tle Union—the re. 
striction put upon slavery-extension—was a righteous one 
with which the North had noconcern. And even if they could 
clear the South of its guilt and treachery, as well as of legal 
misdemeanours—which is impossible— they cannot bring us 
to believe that a commonwealth which, blasphemously enough, 
takes slavery “for the head-stone of the corner,” can be 
founded on the border ofa great and free nation, without rais- 
ing a hundred international perils and grounds of strife to jus- 
tify war, if they do not, as we maintain, compel it. The war, 
then—no one can deny it—is a war of grave, moral origin, 
in which the North, whether legally in error or not, feels 
that it has deeper wrongs to resent than any militant uation 
for many generations. Of the nature of those wrongs Eng- 
land has always professed, and still professes, the deepest 
sense. Yet we are asked to violate neutrality on the 
Southern side, to proclaim war against the North—for 
breaking the blockade is, de facto, a proclamation of war— 
in order that the cotton supply may not be cut off. We 
cannot remember ever to have heard of a proposal quite so 
shameless. For an early push to acknowledge the Southern 
States we were prepared; that is a step which follows as 
a matter of course after a certain period of de facto inde- 
pendence ; and we ourselves have only protested against any 
show of bias by premature action. But if the South were 
acknowledged to-day, we should be bound to respect a 
blockade by either belligerent, unless we chose to ally our- 
selves with either. This is the course which Captain Jervis 
urges on England, and especially on the Conservatives. 
“ Proclaim,” -he says, “ instantly, that you will do anything 
for cotton; that you who boast of your resolve to take no 
side even when Austria wages war against the liberties of 
Italy, or when Russia crushes the free people of Hungary,— 
that you do not hesitate for a moment to take a side, 
and that, too, the side of the worst kind of despotism in 
the civilized world, when your interests are touched 
by a prospect of danger to your cotton. Let no shame 
prevent you from avowing that English ruin and English 
misery will outweigh every noble principle which England 
has avowed during the last century. Never fear the fury of 
the United States, the righteous wrath of New England, the 
contempt of Europe, the painful sense of humiliation in 
yourselves, but shut your eyes to every interest except the 
suffering in Lancashire and its reaction on Great Britain.” 
Such is the advice of our Tory tempter—painfully resembling 
the advice of a greater tempter, who was rebuked by the 
words, “ Thou shalt not live by bread alone.” 

We have no fear that the advice will be followed. We would 
not bear hardly on the temporary insanity of a handful of men 
—by no means representing the sturdy principle of Lan- 
cashire at large—but we have no words too strong for the 
national crime proposed. Let us remember that our gravest 
and truest ground of dissatisfaction with the North is the 
vulgarity of their whole tone of thought and action. But 
when could we dare to speak of this again, if we should per- 
mit ourselves to entertain for a moment a suggestion so 
thoroughly and radically vulgar as this? England would be 
vulgarized to the heart’s core before she could seriously con- 
sider such a suggestion. And let us not forget that, what- 
ever be said to the contrary, this war is more and more 





tween them as would be shown to exist if Lord Derby, or any 
respectable Tory statesman, could be persuaded by any con- | 
ceivable demonstration of public opinion to take so cynical and 
immoral a step as Captain Jervis coolly proposes. 

We may concede, for the sake of argument, what we hold | 
to be quite untrue, but also wholly immaterial to the imme- | 


plainly declared as a war which must isswe in the subversion 
of slavery, if it be prolonged. The democratic party in the 
North—the great drag on the anti-slavery movement—are 
even now arriving at the resolution that the resort to eman- 
cipation must be the final resource. The motive is not pure 
—but the end gained is equally great. This is the language of 


diate question—that Secession may be legally justified by! a leading democratic organ in New York, The World : 
the American constitution. Let us suppose that the South! 


“ The day it is settled that either Slavery or the Government must 
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er very will be doomed. The Northern people are 
em ber Moet to this accursed rebellion ; and if it shall prove 
that they cannot conquer it without emancipation, they will conquer 
it with emancipation. This would be to them not only an impulse, 
but a necessity. They know full well that there would be no living 
on the same continent with the once successful parricide, and, sooner 
than entail upon themselves perpetual war or base compliance, they 
would finish with it on the spot, once and for ever, come what might. 
The Southern people, if they are not utterly gone in infatuation, will 
stop short ere they push the North to this direful extremity. 

The differences, therefore, in the N orthern States are 
now only a question of time. The Republicans, as a matter 
of principle, wish to accelerate the step which the Democrats, 
looking upon it only as the dernier ressort of policy, wish to 
delay. But the day is coming when the step will be taken, 
unless some Western Power be wicked enough to interfere. 
That the French Government may be capable of so cynica! and 
iniquitous a step, we dare not deny. But even if the Emperor 
contemplates it, as seems possible, he will searcely venture to 
act—certainly he will long delay his action—if we restrain 
him. And unless we wish to share the meanness and the 

ilt of the most barefaced international crime of modern 
days, we shall put the tempter behind us, and resolutely 
endeavour to withhold France from any similar fall. 





EARL RUSSELL AT NEWCASTLE. 


T is not unnatural that politicians, tired of an excessively 
] dull vacation, should complain that Earl Russell’s last 
speech, however statesmanlike, is also a little wearisome, but 
the complaint is very unpatriotic. _Dulness in the Whig 
chief means prosperity in Great Britain. Lord Russell’s 
speeches, like railway whistles, are always most reso- 
nant when danger is most immediately at hand. It 
is the very strength of the man that he requires strong 
opposition, dangerous agitation, menaces from abroad which 
aly jecniie war, to rouse him to his full power, to 
make him think instead of merely remembering, to bring 
out the fire which in him, as in flints, is always there, but 
only responds to a hard blow. His mind is a strong 
spring with all its power latent till it is sharply com- 
pressed, and the only pressure he recognizes is imminent 
danger to England or to the cause of freedom. When an 
old order of things breaks down, when power must be trans- 
ferred from one class to another, when one great despotism 
must be defied, or another told that our friendship ends when 
the game of spoliation begins, there is no tedium in the 
speech with which Earl Russell invigorates and justifies the 
instinctive view of the country. His enemies charge him 
then not with weakness, but over-promptitude, audacity, 
rashness—anything which expresses energy too much in ad- 
vance of the critic’s own conclusion. It is only when times are 
smooth, when there is nobody to warn or defy, when freedom 
is acknowledged as something to be defended, and ordinary 
men transfer to small topics the bitterness only large prin- 
ciples can excuse, that Earl Russell turns from the conflict, 
looks back over the work he has helped to complete, and de- 
scribes his achievements with details as tiresome as are all 
other accounts of forgotten pain. His speech at Newcastle 
was just one of these narratives. People wonder why 
he recurs so incessantly to the time of the Reform Bill, and 
half attribute his reminiscences to the vanity sometimes ap- 
parent in old age. In reality Lord Russell, we believe, re- 
cals that period not for the luxury of extolling himself, 
but for the pleasure of recalling the contest, the din, and 
strife which he would, if he could, share once more. He 
loves of all things a just end which seems almost unat- 
tainable, and it is no slight proof of the self-restraint a 
life of statesmanship can produce, that since 1831 he has 
never started a “cause,”’ never striven to urge the people 
forward to the hundred glittering but dangerous ends he 
could have held up before them. He has held up Reform, 
it is true, but he held it with the approval of thinking men, 
and five years hence the middle class may regret that they 
did not accept his advice, repair the engines while the sea 
was calm, and by a moderate concession change the work- 
ing class into contented and most useful allies. The poli- 
tical prosperity of this country is not the less owing to the 
Reform Bill because the generation which remembers 
nothing of what preceded that measure is tired of allusions 
to its authorship. Nor have we anything but respect for 
the sigh with which an old man, who has seen the result of 
his thoughts increase for thirty years the happiness of the 
people of England, turns back to the grander days when 
there were questions higher than the abolition of church 
rates, and opponents more formidable than Lord Malmes- 





bury or the Manchester school. The part of the Jaudator 
temporis acti is not the one we seek to play; but English- 
men are not used to sniff at soldiers because they long for 
strife, or at statesmen who think that a contest for mighty 
principles gives flavour to life and interest to debate. If it be 
the true end of a politician to contend for something he values 
more than place, if strife and not stagnation be the enjoy- 
ment of strong minds, Earl Russell may surely be forgiven 
for recalling with pleasure days when, if the breeze was hos- 
tile to progress, it at all events blew fresh. Let the clouds 
which now threaten us close in a little more menacingly, or 
let Louis Napoleon burst through his self-restraint, or the 
men of the north devote three days a week to political 
“cries,” and we shall hear little of the Whig captain’s re- 
collections of by-past storms, and less of his inability to 
encounter the hurricane of the hour. 

The speech at Newcastle, as far as existing affairs are con- 
cerned, was scarcely worth the telegrams and express trains 
which carried it over the country. The Foreign Secretary 
said nothing of any movement now in progress, gave no hint 
of his suspicions of Compiégne, made no remark even on the 
sentence of military execution just passed on a great 
country. But he did what was just as* valuable, though 
not so interesting; he showed us how he would apply the 
principles of his party to the two great questions of his de- 
partment. To Englishmen unanimous alike in their regard 
for Italy and their hatred of Ultramontanism, it seems 
nothing that the Foreign Secretary should desire the libera- 
tion of Rome. To politicians, however, who remember that 
to-day is not the beginning of history, that almost all English 
statesmen have viewed the unity of Italy with suspicion, that 
a large section of them have pronounced the rab mates 
of the Pope essential to English interests, and that Lord 
John Russell himself suggested dualism as the only road of 
escape from the policy of the past, the hearty acknow- 
ledgment that Rome is essential to Italy seems almost an 
event, and as such, we doubt not, it will be regarded on the 
Continent. It is, in fact, the open adhesion of Great Britain 
to the policy of reducing the Pontiff to an ecclesiastical 
prince, her vote as it were in the European Congress against 
that section of the treaties of 1815 under which the Pontiff 
holds his territories. It is one more evidence that England 
holds the consent of the people, tacit or expressed, as the 
sine qué non of legitimate right to rule. Italians needed, 
perhaps, no such assurance as to the feeling of the British 
people, but they did as to that of the British Government, 
and this open assurance that it ya ang in their desire will 
do much to increase the moral influence by which England 
has already counterbalanced Magenta and Solferino, 

The paragraph on American affairs is less satisfactory, but 
even in this the difference between the old Liberal and the mo- 
dern Tory is clearly perceptible. Earl Russell neither exults 
in the suffering of a rival power, nor conceals the true cause 
of the quarrel. He regrets that a great experiment in free 
government should have been imperilled. He admits that 
slavery was the original cause of the unhappy contest, and 
he believes that institution must perish from the face of the 
earth. But he holds distinctly that the war, as it stands, is 
one for independence on the one side and empire on the 
other, that it can lead to nothing, and that therefore it ought 
to cease. The premisses granted, the conclusion is sound 
enough, though uttered without the sadness which becomes a 
Liberal statesman who believes that a free constitution has 
even temporarily broken down, It is far too probable that 
the conclusion may be in part correct. It is the one to 
which all existing circumstances seem to point, to which many 
English friends of the North restrict their hopes, and which, 
as we believe, can be averted only by placing the contest on a 
footing which will change a civil war into a crusade, Our 
objection is not to the prediction itself, but to the tone in 
which it is made, to the view that such a conclusion is any- 
thing but a grand misfortune, to the assertion that the 
quarrel is one which can be given up before its hopelessness 
has been proved by events. The contest is either for slavery, 
or for territory, or for the constitution, and in either case the 
North is distinctly in the right. To give up America to 
slavery would be a baseness Englishmen have trom the first 
admitted and denounced. To surrender purchased territory 
without a struggle, would be to give up all claim to be 
considered a nation, to invite the attack which in this 
world any confession of weakness brings. To break up the 
constitution at the first armed demand, is to offer a premium 


-on the disintegration of a country whose importance in the 


world is one of the first guarantees of the ultimate victory of 





freedom. We could have desired a stronger expression of 
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the sympathy all Englishmen ought to feel with a just cause, 
but Bart Russell is Foreign Secretary, and it is not in human 
nature to bear with complacence the American diplomatic 
tone. 

The compliment to Lord Palmerston with which the 
speaker finished his reference to foreign affairs, comes with a 
singular grace from one who has some reason to think him- 


self supp!anted in the leadership of his party, and who has- 


certainly no personal reason to praise the man with whom at 
intervals he has struggled since the death of Sir Robert 
Peel. For the rest, however hackneyed the phrases may 
seem, it is well that England should be told by her political 
chiefs that her force is an element in the eternal con- 
test between right and wrong, that she cannot sit safe at 
home while oppression goes on unchecked, that her business 
is to help in the cause of freedom and humanity. If we are 
ever to beat down the wretched cry for non-interference, the 
demand for a diplomacy of selfishness, it must be by appeals 
to the sense of duty, which Englishmen often forget but 
never wilfully disregard. And these appeals can come from 
no one more gracefully than from the old statesman who 
stood up for freedom when it involved proscription, and who, 
now that the battle is won, tells the oa that neither he 
nor they have earned the right to sluggish quiescence. 





THE COMTE DE PARIS AT WASHINGTON. 


HE Comte de Paris has entered the American Army as 
an aide-de-camp, unpaid, and has no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the effect of his second public move. True, the 
Times in the highest degree disapproves the step, but then 
so does the Emperor of the French. It is to France, not 
England, that the heir of the Bourbons is responsible ; and 
so thoroughly is the Count’s act in accordance with French 
feeling, so deadly a menace does it involve to the Imperial 
despotism, that the Ministry will not even suffer the fact to 
be reported in France. Of course it will be discussed all 
the more eagerly, and French eyes will turn with a new 
interest to the career of a man who, inheriting the claims of 
two dynasties, and an object of regard to every French Con- 
stitutionalist, repeats in America a career which the French, 
unwisely it may be, recal with so much pride. A Bourbon 
fighting by the side of the Federal Government can scarcely 
be out of place, and will certainly not appear so to the 
country whose opinion alone he fears. Men like the late 
De Tocqueville, who hold that the best prospect of constitu- 
tional government for France lies still in the ancient House, 
will be apt to think that a part, however slight, in a great 
war, is no bad training for one whose duty it is to hope to be 
a King, and that service with a Republic will not diminish his 
claim to be accepted by a nation of freemen. The Bonapar- 
tists, now so violent, allude pretty frequently to the service 
their leader sawin a republic pettier than that of America; and 
through life Louis Napoleon’s knowledge of military affairs 
has been of incalculable service to his career. Doubtless it 
would be far better, as well as nobler, if the Comte de Paris 
were fighting in the ranks of his own countrymen; but that 
is an argument which does not lie in the mouths of French- 
men to utter, and least of all in that of Louis Napoleon. 
When it was possible to aid France, the Count fought in the 
only way open to him, in the army with which French 
troops were brigaded, and for the couniry France was endea- 
vouring to set free. Even now he is simply assisting an 
ally of France, and has just as much right to assist her as 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia had to convey Lord Hardinge’s 
orders on the field of Sobraon. He was applauded, and we 
know of no rule which makes aid to our countrymen noble, 
and aid to Americans immoral. 

But we are told the Comte de Paris, if he needed educa- 
tion, should have acquired it in the great armies, under some 
leader of European fame. Otherwise he becomes a soldier 
of fortune, a kind of semi-royal Dugald Dalgetty. Unpaid 
service given freely to an unprosperous cause for the sake at 
once of education and fame, is a new form for that evil 
trade to assume; but we may let that pass. The rebuke 
means that the Prince should have acquired his tuition under 
a despotism, and learned to admire the discipline enforced by 
the stick. Neither England nor Italy are at war, and we know 
of no other free countries possessing great armies, or leaders 
of proved capacity. Was the Count to assist the Russians 
against the Poles, or Austria against France, or the Prussian 
Government against Schleswig Holstein, or was he perchance 
to take lessons from Omar Pasha, and see how it was possible 
for soldiers to harry villagers on the Black Mountain? But 
the cause is so ignoble? Surely that is a matter for indi- 


es 


‘vidual opinion. It is not a cause France has opposed, ang 
there are men who think that to fight for the restriction of 
slavery is a work which becomes a Prince almost as wel] as 
fighting for territorial dominion, or the subjugation of 4 
free State, or even for the restriction of Russian power 
That the Comte de Paris will not learn what a well-appointed 
army can do in America as well as he might have done in 
Hungary, is exceedingly probable. But to watch the pro- 
cess of forming an army, to see wild militia reduced to dis. 
cipline, to observe the machine building as well as in use, is 
not the worst instruction in war. Engineers think a few 
weeks at the forge the most necessary, and not the least in. 
teresting, part of their education. 

As for the charge of looking out for the opportunities the 
civil war may produce, it is scarcely worth refutation. No 
man, however ambitious, with the most dreamy prospect of 
reigning in France, would accept a throne in America, even 
if that were likely to be the termination of the struggle; 
and the Comte de Paris thinks as little of obtaining power in 
America as the German Prince Leiningen thinks of obtaining 

ower in England through service in the English navy. He 
is educating himself, and, to our minds, the proof of success 
is the alarm he has created among the officials who misre. 
ee the Emperor of the French. It is no part of our 

usiness to defend either Orleanist or Legitimist, but eve 
attack on either just now is a defence of Napoleonism, of the 
system which keeps all Europe in alarm and all progress at a 
stand, which has blotted France out of the intellectual map of 
the world, and which asserts as its first principle and key-note 
that freedom and civilization are incompatible. If that is 
the English conviction, so be it; but even then we may be 
permitted to plead for personal justice to individuals unfor- 
tunate enough to believe that there is a nobler creed. 





LORD PALMERSTON ON HIGH-PRESSURE 
EDUCATION. 

T is easy to see that Lord Palmerston has never coached 

a dull and backward man for his degree. Had he ever 
done so, there is, we think, some question whether he would 
feel the enthusiasm which he now professes about the ge- 
neral adoption of a high-pressure system of education, espe- 
cially looking to the fact that the faculties thus elaborated 
under the weight of several intellectual atmospheres are to 
furnish us, under the competitive system, with the public ser- 
vants of the country. Lord Palmerston is himself emi- 
nently a man of sagacious intellect, of shrewd humour and 
savoir faire,—he has, in short, the kind of intellect which 
could not well have been formed under a pressure of several 
examinations to the square inch. [He underrates, as such men 
do, the value of the light-of-nature understanding. He thinks 
a mind which has once had its loose interstices well and 
tightly packed with useful information, must be the better for 
it. The mind, he says, is thus exercised ; and scraps of know- 
ledge linger in the crevices as well. It is not a bottle, he 
tells us, which you can fill and empty again without leaving 
a drop behind. Surely not; if it were, we should not talk 
of cramming it; for fluids are not easily compressed, and 
the glass would break if the attempt were made. Grant, 
too, that there are some adhesive powers spread over even 
the dullest man’s mind, which, like the stuff with which 
Coja Hassan, in the Arabian Nights, daubed his measure, 
may detain a few shining fragments of the gold which is 
measured through it. Still, unfortunately, the cramming 
may sometimes strain the mind as well as exercise it; and 
the fragments which adhere when the pressure is removed 
will too often be the least useful ones,—mere capricious re- 
mains of an unwelcome process. 
We should not write or speak in this way of a forced 
march for an ordinary degree examination, which generally 
concludes a leisurely education with a little very wholesome 
stimulus. But we must remember that it is the tendency 
of the growing competitive system which Lord Palmerston 
eulogizes so highly, to bring an increasing number of candi- 
dates into the educational field expressly as candidates for 
small Government appointments. Now, those who are 
looking to these examinations as the final effort of a tran- 
quil course of study are in an exceedingly different position 
from those who are constantly reminded by their friends 
and parents that on its result hinge their professional pro- 
spects. M. de Tocqueville, in a striking letter, from which 
we extracted last week, has described very graphically the 
result of this process on the French race of competitors for 
office. “Continued application,” he says, “to a small 
number of subjects, and those always the same, not selected 
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by the student, but imposed on him by the inflexible rule of 
the establishment, without reference to his tastes or to his 
wers, is a8 bad for the mind as the constant exercise of 
set of muscles would be for the body. We have a 
Ss for those who have been thus educated [in the école Po- 
nique.) They are called Polytechnisés. If you follow 
our example, you will increase your second-rates and extin- 
ish your first-rates ; and, what is perhaps a more impor- 
tant result, whether you consider it a good or an evil, you 
will make a large stride in the direction in which you have 
lately made so many, the removing the government and the 
administration of England from the hands of the higher 
classes into those of the middle and lower ones.” 

There can be no doubt that if the competitive system for our 
civil service is pushed much further, this class of Polytech- 
nized youths will grow very large in England. As yet, 
education is an intellectual discipline which is no practical 
anxiety or wearing care to the mass of men, and is therefore 
education, and not cram. If lads are taught under the 
natural influence of school ambitions and nothing more, 
their inborn faculties are elicited ; they turn eagerly to what 
incites them most, and are content with acquiring languidly 
what does not interest them. But as soon as the pressure 
of a superincumbent livelihood shall be added to the neces- 
sities of the case, and all the home authorities are formally 
and vitally interested in securing the best possible result for 
the ‘coming examinations, the boy works under a very dif- 
ferent pressure ; the grain of his mind is compressed by the 
burdens put upon it into a regulation shape, and we see the 
same class of phenomena, though not in the same degree, 
with which every one is familiar who has known a dull boy 
designed by poor parents for the Church, and on whose 
academical success all his future prospects depend. If he 
had anything of — original power in him, it runs 
much chance of being pressed out in the packing process 
which Lord Palmerston so much admires. 

We must say, therefore, that even on intellectual grounds 
we look with no satisfaction to the gradual spread of intel- 
lectual tournaments for the young, in which the prizes are to 
be livelihoods, and the blanks parental losses and displeasure. 
We do not believe that we shall get thereby bad public ser- 
vants. They will have no doubt competent knowledge, in- 
dependence, and capacity, and that amount of practical 
shrewdness which is generally requisite even for success in 
examinations. But we shall not have, even in the majority, 
better, if so good, instruments with regard to the special work. 
This kind of carefully selected and anxiously packed know- 
Jedge is not what best sharpens a man’s general faculties. 
Lads with inflexible faculties, who do not adapt their minds 
easily to the tests in view, will be deterred or beaten by 
their rivals ; yet such lads would often turn out the most 
valuable public servants. If three or four hundred can- 
didates are to compete for each moderately desirable ap- 
pointment —and it may soon come to this—the winner 
must necessarily have a very carefully got up intellect 
of that neat kind which examiners love. Now, are 
these the class of men best adapted for practical work? 
You may call it fair competition; but fair competition 
usually means unrestrained rivalry between the sellers of that 
class of goods which the buyer wishes to buy. No one 
would call it free competition if Government ordained that 
all corn merchants should be examined in agricultural sta- 
tistics, and then their corn bought by the public in the order 
of merit. Yet this is what the unlimited competitive 
system for English civil appointments implies. The com- 
petition is in book-knowledge—the demand is for good judg- 
ment and sound clerkly habits. The reply is that you cannot 
test what you really want to see free competition in ; and that 
the next best thing is to take the lad who has most of the 
next best thing you can test—knowledge. We say, No; 
the next best thing is to take average men who can prove 
that they are certainly not incompetent, without any com- 
parative test at all. If we cannot test for the thing we want, 
why should we test for another thing which is not necessarily 
related to it ? Exclude by all means all real incompetence, 
but do not demand excellence in one thing when you are 
ooking for excellence in a very different thing. 

The effect of grafting a simple but rigidly exacted pass- 
examination on the old patronage system has never been 
ven a fair trial. It is fast passing into the very different 

rench system without any sincere resolve on the part of 
the people to see it fairly tried. For ourselves we have little 
doubt that it is the true system. There must be no jobs: 
but there is good reason why men, who come up to the re- 
quisite standard, should owe their career to personal influ- 


ence rather than to mere academical ability. Ignorance 
and imbecility must be rigidly excluded : but for the rest the 
privilege of advancing others in the world is one which the 
ruling classes ought to possess. A strong social tie between 
the rulers and their subordinates is far from undesirable. It 
is a privilege which rulers always covet, and will always 
endeavour—as American experience shows—to exercise, 
even under the most democratic institutions. We honestly 
believe that there would be a larger number—never of course 
absolutely large—of remarkably efficient civil servauts, if 
they were chosen in the ordinary way, by mere appointment, 
subject to a common pass-examination, than we shall ever 
get by putting up such appointments to an intellectual 
auction, The rulers would then be men distinctly respon- 
sible for their subordinates, and the subordinates would feel 
more closely identified with their rulers. And above all, and 
beyond all, we should no longer have a rapidly growing 
class of speculative candidates for office, nine-tenths of whom 
must not only be beaten, and their parents disappointed, 
but must also look back to a fruitless high-pressure educa- 
tion, deprived of its natural freedom, elasticity, and joyous- 
ness, by the premature anxiety of an overhanging domestic 
care. To be examined for a livelihood is the next torture to 
being tried for your life. It is very undesirable for England 
that this shadow should be thrown over the education of 
hundreds of unsuccessful competitors for every one who 
passes successfully this worse than Athenian scrutiny. 


DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA, 

rP\HERE are, perhaps, no regions in which self-government 

appears to fail more conspicuously than in the British 
colonies. They have all a decided tendency to become 
Americanized. The Canadian Legislature is frequently dis- 
graced by scenes of drunkenness and buffoonery, and is 
coming under the dominion of ultra-Protectionist ideas. 
The Legislature of the Cape will not listen with anything 
like temper to projects of taxation for the defence of those 
who appoint it. The Legislature of South Australia has 
entered into a contest with the Supreme Court, and actually 
summoned the Chief Justice before a select committee to 
explain a ruling from the bench, and on his refusal has 
appealed to the country to support the majority in coercing 
the judge. And the Legislature of Victoria, the richest and 
most populous of the southern colonies, seems habitually to 
nullify itself by its own violence, turns out Ministers so 
rapidly that a persistent course of policy is impossible, and 
drifts day by day more perilously towards the worst practices 
of American democracy. The suffrage has been widened 
till it is politically unsafe to coerce a mob, and one of the 
promises just made is to pay all elected members—that 
is, to tax everybody in order that opinions hostile to his 
own may be more influential. Ministers with vulgar names 
and no reputations—men who have been small tradesmen, 
petty farmers, and in one case at least costermongers, 
appear and disappear till all coherence departs from polities, 
and the most careful readers of newspapers throw up the 
study of Australian politics as a bewildering imbroglio. In 
the very last election a railway-ticket porter has beaten the 
Attorney-General, while Melbourne itself is represented 
among others by a carter. ‘The mob, in fact, appears to be 
fairly at the top. 

Much of this discreditable confusion arises, however, from 
causes which are not peculiar to the colony of Victoria, 
Even in England, whenever the dispute involves great in- 
terests as well as great principles, Ministries towards the 
close of the struggle are apt to disappear very frequently. 
We have had Ministries of three days’ duration, a point the 
Australians have not yet reached. The colonists of Mel- 
bourne are going through a struggle which involves every 
man’s interests to such a degree that compromise is impos- 
sible, and courtesy almost too heavy a demand on human 
nature. It is simply a question whether the people of Aus- 
tralia shall be allowed to own its soil if they can buy it. The 
Governor and his Ministry think they should, and because 
they so think, the Governor, Sir H. Barkly, is denounced 
as a popularity-hunter, and the Legislature as about to yield 
to the worst excesses of democracy. The substantive issue 
at stake may be very briefly described. The greater portion 
of the available land of the colony is in the hands of the 
“ shepherd-kings,” the squatters who were permitted under 
the old system to cover the land with sheep and cattle runs 
at nominal rents. The first object of these men is to keep 
down civilization, to have no neighbours, and no homesteads 





near them, none of that nasty affluence of buildings, chimneys, 
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and farm-yards which so enriches a country and so annoys 
sentimental park-proprietors. They have, fortunately for 
the colony, no permanent rights in the soil, but they have 
had enormous influence, and have contrived hitherto to keep 
population at a distance from their flocks and herds by en- 
acting that land should be sold only in huge blocks. Some 
seven years ago, moreover, they contrived to obtain leases, 
and their first object in the recent Parliamentary campaign 
was to obtain a renewal of those rights. Availing themselves 
adroitly of every local cry, they gathered a majority together, 
and would, but for the firmness of the Governor, have car- 
ried their point. The laws, however, left Sir H. Barkly a 
weapon of which he availed himself to avert this calamity. 
Lands may be put up in small blocks under an Order in 
Council, and the Ministry issued the order, promising not only 
to put them up, but to rent them in sections of 320 acres, at 
2s. 6d. an acre. The squatters were wild with wrath, and 
placing the Ministry in a minority of twenty compelled them 
either to retire or dissolve. With the consent of the Go- 
vernor they adopted the latter course, and the colony 
has restored them to office by a majority which, if they 
can only keep it together, makes them for the hour all- 
powerful, and certainly settles the land question. Of course, 
the defeated party assert that the mob is triumphant, and 
certainly the Ministry have some supporters as strange as 
those at whom Lord Grey stared in 1831, but we venture to 
believe the result will be far from a democratic one. 

Society in Victoria wants just that conservative force 
which in a new country, as in older States, is found only in 
the possessors of landed property. At present society is 
composed, for political omg only of two classes—great 
squatters and city mobs. The squatters are conservative 
enough, and if they owned the land, and would let it, might 
make a very respectable aristocracy. But an aristocracy which 
has none of the rights and performs none of the duties of 
owners, and which keepsoff population in order to breed sheep, 
is a privileged class of the worst possible kind, because it com- 
pels all others to regard it as mischievous to themselves, and 
so keeps up a never-ending political irritation. On the other 
hand, the city voters are too numerous, too irresponsible, and 
too liable to be influenced by demagogues to be the sole de- 
positaries of power. Even in England a constitution in which a 
very few great peers and a great many metropolitan members 
composed a large majority of the Legislature, would not be 
a very eflicient or a very conservative system, and the Mel- 
bourne constitution is worse than this. It is not proprie- 
tors and an English mob who possess all power, but proprie- 
tors and an Americanized mob, and Victoria resembles nothing 
so much as the State of New York as it would be without 
the country voters. The new Order in Council revolutionizes 
all this. Followed as it will be by the refusal of leases to 
squatters, it throws the soil open to all who choose to culti- 
vate it, and it is evident, from the intense interest felt in the 
measure, that thousands are ready to avail themselves of the 
new opportunity. Every man who so settles down becomes 
an instinctive Conservative, in the colonial sense of that 
word—that is, he becomes opposed to agrarian laws, to 
useless changes of administration, to city domination, to 
legislation in favour of labour as against capital, and to ex- 
cessive tariffs. For the moment, it is true, he may not 
realize his true position, and may think himself bound to 
support the Ministry which has aided him in all its designs. 
But the steady pressure of his position, and the interests it 
creates, will act in a very few years, and compel him, in 
spite of his prejudices, to throw his weight altogether into 
the scale of political order. This process has already taken 
place in most American States. Substantive power has there 
rm into the hands of the country population, and it is 

ecause English readers can never distinguish between their 
action and that of the city mob that American politics seem 
so perplexing. The mob can scream and the country folk 
can not, and it is because the former fluctuates as the yeo- 
many act or abstain from acting that we fancy the Americans 
at one time eager for peace and at another screaming for 
war. We do not know a more perfect antidote to the pre- 
ponderance of the Australian diggers and citizens, than the 
creation of a great class of yeomanry, who, though they 
may not outnumber them now, must, while electoral districts 
are unequal, return more representatives. 

This process, however, must take time, and meanwhile 
there exists, no doubt, a tendency to democratic action of a bad 
sort, which requires to be carefully supervised. Unfortunately 
the means of securing supervision seem to be very deficient. 
The correspondent ot the Times hints at repudiation as pos- 
sible, and undoubtedly in that case a revision of the con- 


stitution, in a restrictive sense, would be within the duty 
as well as the power of the British Parliament. But we 
doubt if an English colony is about to descend to any such 
depth. The mere hint ought to warn the local Government 
to prefer open loans, which enlist the masses on the side of 
regular payments, to any bargain with great contractors. But 
the danger cannot be immediate. Had Earl Grey not been 
overruled by an English prejudice, and the Colonial Legisla. 
tures composed of one Roxen elected by two sets of fran. 
chises, a strong Conservative force might have been found 
within the Legislature itself. The House of Commons, 
if the great peers were admissible, would be as dangerously 
Conservative a body as it was in 1820. As it is, the Up 

Houses in the colonies are mere nuisances, able to weaken but 
not to check the machine. The only restraining force left ig 
the Governor, and it is by a strong and cordial support to 
the Governor that the check can best be applied. Sir H, 
Barkly, for example, is said to be unwilling to sanction the 
proposal to pay all members alike £300 a year, one of the 
most evilly democratic propositions it is possible to conceive, 
The oaee argument that payment enables poor but capable 
men, or men acceptable to the constituency, to enter the 
House, will not bear a moment’s examination. If Melbourne 
wants a mechanic to represent her, what stops her population 
from paying him? A shilling a head a session from each 
member of the victorious party would yield an ample allow. 
ance. There is no law to forbid electors from taxing them. 
selves for the benefit of their member, if they like, and no 
reason why they should tax others to pay a member they do 
not approve. The general practice of payment makes politics 
a trade, changes the representative into the paid servant, 
and almost compels the dealer in opinions, who is called 
member, to suit his wares to the taste of his customers, 
Sir H. Barkly, supported as he is by a strong minority on 
this point, could, if also supported from Home, undoubtedly 
resist this cry, and it is in this direction that the influence of 
the mother country may be most beneficially felt. We do 
not mean that every innovation should be always or for ever 
resisted, but simply that the Colonial-Office should play House 
of Lords towards these colonies, should insist on discussion 
and consideration, and compel a just discrimination between 
the permanent popular will and a momentary popular cry, 





UTILITARIANISM AND THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


i aaa Saturday Review has misapprehended the drift of a passing 
criticism which we made on Mr. Mill’s defence of Utilitarianism 
in Fraser, in the course of a brief review of the October number of 
that magazine; but as this misapprehension has given our contem- 
porary an excuse for an interesting essay on the subject, and 
afforded us the opportunity of writing at greater length on the 
same topic, we think the misunderstanding, even if a little wilful, 
is, on utilitarian principles, far from unjustifiable. It is curious 
that Mr. Mill’s theory of morals is entirely distinct from that of 
his advocate in the Saturday Review ; and neither, we believe, are in 
any way, even if they care to be, accurate exponents of the facts of 
moral experience. The points at issue are clearly two :—l. Is 
there any external criterion of right actions as distinguished from 
wrong—and, if so, what? To this Mr. Mill and his disciple answer 
with one voice: that the tendency of any action to promote human 
happiness or diminish human misery is such a criterion, and that 
consequently of two alternative actions which contend together as 
candidates for our wills—say the purchase of a glass of wine for 
oneself, or the performance of an act of charity to another—that is 
always the better which tends to promote the most happiness. If I 
shall gain more ultimate happiness by the glass of wine, than I and 
the poor man can jointly secure by the benevolence—including of 
course the reflex effect on myself—then it is my duty to buy the 
wine ; in the contrary case, to do the charity. 

But (2) is this happiness-criterion the real ground of the 
moral obligation of the action—of its moral authority over me—or 
only an incidental test ? Is it the mere production of a larger hap- 
piness which gives me the feeling of “ I ougt,” or is it something 
else and deeper, to which the happiness-test serves as a mere external 
indication, just as the rise of the mercury in the barometer indicates 
deeper causes which produce fine weather, but is in no way to be 
identified with the change of weather ? Here Mr. Mill and his dis- 
ciple decisively part company. Mr. Mill, as a consistent utilitarian, 
maintains explicitly that “pleasure and freedom from pain are the 
only things desirable as ends, and that all desirable things are desir- 
able, either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or as means to 
the promotion of pleasure and the prevention of pain.”* In other 
words, we suppose, the root of the feeling of duty is, according to 
Mr. Mill, the purpose of producing the maximum happiness or alle- 








* Fraser’s Magazine, October, p. 395, first column. 
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the maximum misery, immediately or ultimately. A man 
ho wishes to do this, essentially wishes to do right. A man who 
pe it does right. But not so thinks the Saturday reviewer. “ Utili- 
dows ys » he says—and no one will be more astonished to hear it 
ee Mill—“ has nothing whatever to do with the theory or 
— of moral obligation. The inquiry, What is right ? which 
Tuilitarianismp roposes to answer, is totally distinct from the inquiry, 
Why we should do what is right ?” No doubt the distinction has 
been made—among others by Coleridge—and it has been maintained 
that happiness is the mere property or accident of right-doing, which 
makes it intellectually visible and measurable, but which is not the 
property in virtue of which it claims our obedience. But this is 
no true utilitarianism,— which always maintains that the production 
of happiness is the source of moral obligation. And though 
doing less violence to our self-knowledge, it combines many of the 
disadvantages of the rival systems, having neither the attractive sim- 
plicity and homogeneousness of the utilitarian view, nor the full 
theoretical advantages of admitting a distinct moral faculty. If Iam 
to sacrifice my wine, not for the sake of the happiness of the poor 
man, but for some unexplained and secret authority of which this 
happiness is unfortunately the only articulate symptom, I am likely 
enough to be racked by doubts as to the accuracy of my moral ba- 
rometer, and to grieve, like Charles Lamb, over the cake which, in the 
pride of benevolence, he had too hastily bestowed on “ that unseason- 
able pauper.” If you place a great gulf between your external test of 
duty and the root of its moral claim over your will, it will often be 
difficult to believe in the “ pre-established harmony” between the 
two; and to make great sacrifices on a questionable theoretic hypo- 
thesis must, we should think, be one of the most unsatisfactory of 
moral procedures. 

But to return to true utilitarianism, which unquestionably main- 
tains that productiveness of happiness or alleviation of misery are at 
once the measure of rectitude, and the essence of moral obligation. 
That Mr. Mill accepts this view in its strongest form is clear from 
the following passage : 


“ And this leads to the true estimation of what is said by the objectors con- 
cerning the possibility and the obligation of learning to do without happiness. 
Unquestionably it is possible to do without happiness; it is done involuntarily by 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind, even in those parts of our present world which 
are least deep in barbarism ; and it often has to be done voluntarily by the hero 
or the martyr, for the sake of something which he prizes more than his individual 
happiness. But this something, what is it, unless the happiness of others, or 
some of the requisites of happiness? It is noble to be capable of resigning 
entirely one’s own portion of happiness, or chances of it: but, after all, this self- 
sacrifice must be for some end; it is not its own end; and if we are told that its 
end is not happiness, but virtue, which is better than happiness, I ask, would the 
sacrifice be made if the hero or martyr did not believe that it would earn for 
others immunity from similar sacrifices? Would it be made if he thought that 
his renunciation of happiness for himself would produce no fruit for any of his 
fellow-creatures, but to make their lot like his, and place them also in the con- 
dition of persons who have renounced happiness? All honour to those who can 
abnegate for themselves the personal enjoyment of life, when by such renuncia- 
tion they contribute worthily to increase the amount of happiness in the world ; 
but he who does it, or professes to do it, for any other purpose, is no more 
deserving of admiration than the ascetic mounted on his pillar. He may be an 
inspiriting proof of what men can do, but assuredly not an example of what they 


viating 


That is, Mr. Mill agrees with all true utilitarians that the manu- 
facture of happiness is not only the best test of right, but the only 
distinctively virtuous end; that it furnishes the answer to “ Why 
should I do it,” as well as to the “ What ought Ito do?” Now, 
in this shape utilitarianism suggests many grave criticisms. In the 
first place, how does Mr. Mill leap the chasm from the “ selfish 
system” which sets up one’s own individual happiness as the only 
aim—a theory which he rejects indignantly—to that of prizing equally 
equal quantities and qualities of happiness, whether they be in me or 
you—the system which he preaches,—without a distinct moral faculty ? 
False and narrow as the selfish system is, it is clear and intelli- 
gible. It explodes the feeling of obligation, properly so called, alto- 
gether. It says: “ Pleasure and happiness need no mystic authority 
beyond themselves. What a man likes to do, that he is wise in doing ; 
moral philosophy only consists in instructing him how he can best 
husband his faculties of enjoyment.” This we deny, but understand. 
When, however, Mr. Mill says that your happiness has as high a claim 
on me—so long as it is of the same quantity and quality—as my own, 
we say he is introducing some entirely new moral element. Whiy ? 
Does he mean that I do actually enjoy every one else’s happiness as 
much as I do my own? It isnot true. Does he mean that we oughé to 
enjoy it as much? Very well, but if I do not, then whence this “ought?” 

€ simplicity of the utilitarian principle is vanishing away. Here is 
the “ Absolute Imperative” introduced without any explicit announce- 
ment: another name, we suppose, for amoral faculty. Naturally I seek 
my own happiness rather than that of others, except so far as my 
natural benevolence may make it a real pleasure to minister to the 
happiness of others ; and how far this may be the case is of course a 
question of ¢emperament. But supernaturally, that is, by a voice 
which overrides all impulses of my own, I am told, “ Prefer a larger 

piness, however little larger, for another, to a smaller for yourself.” 
Surely, if Mr. Mill can afford to admit this wreck of a conscience, he 
might give it a somewhat larger field of action. 


2. But next, even granting him this questionable leap from selfish 
happiness to self-sacrifice for the happiness of others, he is no nearer 
to an explanation of the universal sentiments of mankind. A weak 
swimmer jumps overboard in a gale to save a man who cannot swim 
at all, until a boat is lowered. We call it a noble action. Why? 
He risks a very high probability of much personal happiness for a 
very low probability of saving another’s life. Mr. Mill will say at 
once, no doubt, if the happiness risked were of the same kind as the 
happiness played for, it would be a wrong and not a noble action ; 
but the happiness of saving another, is one of a higher quality, of a 
totally differeat order from any risked. ‘That may or may not be the 
case; such an act might be done fron a dead sense of duty, without 
any probability of high gratification, even in success. But here 
we must ask, how does Mr. Mill get at his qualitative scale of plea- 
sures ? He tells us “ by experience :” “ Of two pleasures, if there be 
one pleasure to which all, or almost all, who have experience of both 
give a decided preference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obliga- 
tion to prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure.” In some 
cases, he adds, this superiority in quality will be so great as to render 
comparative quantity of small account. Now, we are not concerned 
to deny an esthetic scale of pleasures of this kind, but we must con- 
tend that it does not meet the facts which it is called up to explain. 
Musicians will tell you that music is the most exquisite of sensitive 
delights; but if I have no ear for music, I feel uo shame and no dis. 
grace in preferring my bed to an opera or an oratorio. Can the same 
be said of the claims of benevolence? I may be quite as destitute of 
acute sensitive pleasure in the happiness of others—-many are so— 
but does Mr. Mill regard this obtuseness with the same mere pity 
with which he regards a missing link in the esthetic scale? Would 
he not say, “ Pleasure or none,—benevolence has a claim on you, and 
you should practise it till you experience the pleasure?” Yet, if 
the moral scale of pleasures rests on the same intrinsic base as the 
esthetic, there is no reason at all why we should call the man who 
throws away his life for a small chance of saving another, “ noble,” 
while we only regard the conduct of the passionate lover of music, 
who sacrifices his health for his art, as one of the least ignoble forms 
of self-indulgence. The proposal of the Saturday reviewer to admit 
“@ priori grounds of distinguishing pleasures” is, in fact, a pro- 
posal to abandon their classification as pleasures altogether. You 
might as well talk of an @ priori mode of telling what wine tasted 
best, as of an @ priori mode of classifying what you would enjoy. 
Enjoyment is its own criterion. No man ever knew whether he was 
pleased by one wine more than another till he had tried them both. 
You may rank resolves or motives “ @ priori,” because they have re- 
lations to our inner minds before they pass into the full life of expe- 
rience. But if a pleasure is to be estimated before it has ever 
pleased, it clearly cannot be as a pleasure, but by virtue of its rela- 
tion to some inner constitution of our minds, If, therefore, we prefer 
one pleasure to another by any @ priori principle, it is not as higher and 
lower pleasures, but as offsprings of higher and lower faculties of 
some deeper kind, that we are considering them. The utilitarian 
clement of “pleasure” is entirely absorbed in some other principle 
of arrangement. 

We maintain, then, that we have made good the general drift of 
our hinted criticism on Mr. Mill. If all distinctive moral faculty be 
denied, if happiness be made the sole end of life, there is no theoretic 
bridge provided at all over the broad gulf which separates our own 
happiness from that of others. To say that the latter is equally 
sacred with the former is to assume at least the skeleton of a con- 
science. Enlightened self-interest can never be made to give birth 
to the Iaw of self-sacrifice, except so far as it is not self-sacrifice at 
all, but a pleasure of a more refined kind. There is no possible pro- 
vision for the arduous initial stages of moral discipline where neither 
temperament nor experience induces us to delieve in the superiority of 
these higher pleasures. Secondly, if an aesthetic scale of pleasures be 
admitted and approved, the pleasure of higher quality, merely as 
such, exerts no more authority over the will than the artistic delights 
of a cultivated mind ; and hence the mere knowledge of the higher 
pleasurableness of a certain class of them will not, and cannot, pre- 
vent men who, like Solomon, appreciated the highest, from attempt- 
ing to compound for a considerable share of the sensual pleasures too. 
On the theory of pleasure alone no man could say he was wrong. If 
the notion of personal dignity be introduced, the notion of an intrinsic 
test higher than pleasure is implicitly couveyed though not explicitly 
acknowledged. And, finally, it was far from beside the question to 
point out that, right as Mr. Mill may be in his sanguine hope of 
social ameliorations, the habit of mind which is always craving 
for a more universal atmosphere of happiness is its own worst foe, 
We will say dogmatically, though we could write much in evidence 
of the statement, that human happiness attends the earnest pursuit of 
higher aims, but is no sooner placed above them as its ovfn end than it 
vanishes from our grasp. A diffused social exaui is the sure symptom 
of this inverted order of our moral efforts. Finally, let us express our 
earnest regret that so careful and constructive a philosopher as Mr. 
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Mill should have early contracted a reverence for the moral system of 
Bentham—who, though a great jurist and robust thinker was about 
as expert a psychologist as Mr. Cobbett or Mr. Bright—and have so 
completely neglected the teaching of Bishop Butler, by far the 
greatest and closest ethical analyst whom England has yet produced, 
and in whose writings lie the germs of what we are persuaded will yet 
prove to be the recognized ethical theory of future generations. Mr. 
Mill’s essay on Utilitarianism can never take its place among his 
more important writings. 





NEWSPAPER PROGRESS. 

T is wo¢ snowing papers. The repeal of the paper duty has not let 
loose the crowd of speculators said to be always hankering for 
the prizes newspaper enterprise seems to offer on paper, and some- 
times offers in reality, and only ten new journals have been registered 
this month at Somerset House. Many of these are mere names, 
and there seems a chance that the reduction of the duty will not add 
one new journal to London. The change has been felt only by older 
journals, most of which have reduced their rates, while all feel the 
effect of increased competition or a stimulated activity. It is too 
early yet to predict the ultimate result of the movement, but some 

facts of iniportance are already observable. 
The first is that the penny is as yet the pecuniary limit of original 
Sournalism. One bold man started the idea of a farthing paper, and 
even went the length, we believe, of paying for placards, but the 


project dropped still-born. A farthing is not a divisible coin, and | 


the mere fact that nothing remains out of it for the dealer is quite 
sufficient to stop the newspaper mania from assuming that form. 
The halfpenny paper is nearly, if not quite, as unlikely to live. It 
ean only live by plunder, and, fortunately for the journals which pay 
for their daily food, newspaper news won’t keep. The time required 
for the theft makes the thing stolen stale. Even an evening paper 
cannot live only by robbing the dailies, and the weeklies which try 
that course soon find stale eggs do not pay even to steal. A half- 
penny daily has not been tried, and until some invention supersedes 
paper, the penny will, we think, be the last “ great reduction.” 

The second fact is the utter want of originality in newspaper 
speculators. Among the papers started within the last few months 
there is not more than one which presents any new feature of im- 
portance. They are for the most part bad copies either of L/oyd’s 
Weekly News, and redolent of the police courts and murder, or imi- 
tations of Mr. Cassell’s publications, and full of ridiculous stories. 
The exception, Public Opinion, is an effort to collect all shades of 
written opinion on the topics of the week, and though not absolutely 
new has at least no rival. The idea is a good one, and fairly worked 
out, but the class who care to read all sides of a question is, we fear, 
too limited for success. Of class papers we have not seen one; the 
enterprising printers who start these things always wanting to attract 
the whole world, and the most real effect in the way of direct addi- 
tions to journalism will, we suspect, be in local journals. They are 
spreading in every direction. Villages with less than fifteen 
hundred inhabitants rejoice in newspapers of their own, filled gene- 
rally with news of the most minute character, the last Zimes article, 
the latest telegrams, and whole columns of letters from ambitious 
and quarrelsome villagers. The leaders are generally short and 
stupid, unless—and this is a marked feature in them all—clerical 
questions are discussed, when the tone becomes earnest and some- 
times angry. We should not wonder in a little time to see the dis- 
senting ministers add immensely to their strength by possessing 
themselves of the whole of these parish papers. They have,a fancy 
for writing, leisure sufficient for the task, and none of the notions 
of dignity which keep the regular clergy from power. The local 
schoolmaster, certificated pupil, or village politician, stands no chance 
with a man who has a whole community to bring him news, and who 
can rely on the support of all other editors of his own opinions and 
habits of thought. The effect, if this process takes place, will be 
good for morality, country folk not being the Arcadian shepherds 
sentimentalists like to describe, but it will not be exactly bene- 
ficial to the Established Church. A vestry dispute is not likely to be 
less bitter because a writer familiar with all village names, antece- 
dents, and influences, is finding argaments every week for the Rector’s 
Opposition. Otherwise, we see little harm these papers are to do, 
though farmers look askance at an innovation which they feel in- 
stinctively is more for their labourers than for them, and which they 
always pronounce, while they buy it, discreditable to the village. 
The common charge that the village papers circulate ossip is not 
altogether true. Gossip circulates salen, and the Hralf-edueated 
editor, who is responsible, is a much better sieve for gossip than the 
barber, the ale-house oracle, or even the Union surgeon, the three 
authorities who at present publish an unwritten journal among 
them. The only evil effect is to intensify all local ‘quarrels ; your 
¢rue villager never forgiving a sharp answer or palpable hit in print. 
We heard of*a saddler the other day, in the wilds of Essex, who was 
almost beside himself because his adversary in the village paper “ had 
quoted Latin at him.” He took it as a personal ink It is a 
Curious little fact in connexion with these papers, that those who 
start them can never invent names. Three times in four the name 


adopted is the Smithville Times, varied only by the Smitheille 
Standard, Herald, Mercury, Freeman, or Free Press, the latter a very 
popular form. 

Two papers, new at the price, though old in idea, are making g 
great effort to live, and one, the Llustrated Weekly News, may 
possibility succeed. It is an imitation of the well-known Llustrated 
News, but is very much better priuted than most of the penny dailies 
The letter-press is readable, but the indifferent paper spoils the 
“cuts,” producing a general effect which can only be described as 
“smudge.” The same defect is observable in ‘Fux, a very feeble 
attempt to produce a Puwach for the million, and is, we should 
imagine, incurable, at least so long as popular prejudice runs jy 
favour of white paper; coloured paper requiring no bleach, might be 
made stronger. 

The last fact observable is that the mechanical improvement of 
these penny papers must take some new direction. The proprietors 
have, of course, for their own interest, done all they can afford to allow 
better paper, and the result is by no means a pleasant one. The 
best of the penny papers is not half so well printed as the American 
Tribune, which is, to subscribers, no dearer, and the worst is simply 
unreadable. The test of printing is to read it in a train, and railway 
passengers with any regard for their eyes still avoid the thin sheets, 
small type, and bleared ink common to these productions. The first 
paper which remedies this evil will have a monopoly of the railway 
market, and it is possible to accomplish it without much increasing the 
weight of the paper used. A moderate reduction in the advertise. 
ments would salle a journal like the Zelegraph to “lead” all the 
j original matter, an improvement which would make it, if not plea- 
| saut to the eyes, at all events legible. There is plenty of room for 
saving space in the leaders, a point upon which competition is pro- 
| ducing the worst effect. ‘Three years ago three leaders were consi. 
dered enough for any reader to digest, but the Zimes now gives four, 
‘and the Telegraph often six. They cannot be read, and as no paper 
lexcept the Zimes can afford an unlimited staff, the effect is crude 
and sometimes very forced writing, of no use to the paper or the 
public. Inventors will yet do much for the paper oll wy but im- 
mediate improvement must, we feel assured, be sought in better and 
wider printing, harder type, and above all improved ink. Nothing 
in typography is so susceptible of improvement as the last article, 
and nothing is so little attended to. 








DR. CUMMING’S LAST LECTURE. 
E commented the other day on the extraordinary dialect in 
which it pleases some Christian men to express their thoughts 
as being one cause of the estrangement between the intellectual and 
religious life of Great Britain. Educated men simply cannot endure 
talk about sermons “ written with unction and dew.” It is nota 
matter of conscience, or faith, or will, with them at all, but of di- 
gestion. They can no more tolerate such a jargon than a cultivated 
palate can tolerate train oil. Another, and perhaps even a stronger 
cause is the astounding popularity of a particular class of 
preacher. They can understand the respect for Dr. Pusey, though 
they distrust his ideas, for he is at least a thinker and a man of re- 
fined scholarship. They can put up tolerably with Mr. Spurgeon, 
that Barnum of the Gospel, for, though he descends to advertizing, 
he sells no unwholesome wares. But it seems to them inconceivable 
that a mental condition which induces men to tolerate Dr. Cum- 
ming’s pulpit oratory, can be a sound or healthy thing. We venture 
to say if any Roman Catholic dignitary, or High Church professor 
were to give forth a discourse such as Dr. Cumming delivered on 
Wednesday, at Manchester, he would be compelled to shut himself 
up to escape the endless fire of sarcasm and denunciation. We never 
remember to have read, not even in Dr. Cumming’s books, anything 
approaching in absurdity to this tirade. The subject was of course 
the millennium, and, of course also, the preacher affirmed the absolute 
literalness of the prophecies contained in the book of Revelations. 
That interpretation seems to us grossly materialistic, but of itself 
would have passed without comment, like any other sermon. Dr. 
Cumming, however, proceeded to defend his theory by arguments, 
and expand it by detailed illustrations such as we venture to hope 
could have proceeded only from himself. 
Wishing to give an unmistakable idea of his confidence in literal 
interpretation, ‘he affirmed that the 21st chapter of the Revelations 
was “a photograph,” even “a stereoscopic photograph,” thereby 
asserting not only that events to come can be photographed, but 
photographed double. Obviously the process of thought in his 
mind ran in this wise: the scene prophesied might be called 
a picture; but that expression was too simple for use. Con- 
founding picture in its general sense with picture in its special 
sense of a copy from nature, he first intensified the wrong idea 
by changing the word to photograph, and then intensified that into 
a photograph which looks solid. Confounding the image once more, 
he proceeds to declare that this “ photograph” was “ sketched” in 
the “ light of an unsetting sun,” and “ under the inspiration of an 
infallible God.” Was there ever such a confusion of thoughts and 
images? ‘The prophecy is first a photograph, then a stereoscopi¢ 
photograph, then a sketch, and tlien inspired. And this is €10- 
quence ! 
Dr. Cumming proceeded to describe the new heaven and the new 
earth, with as much minuteness as if he had seen the photograph he 





talks nonsense about. The new heaven is to be an odd place. It is 
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unsetting sun, but the moon is to be made new, for it 
and some of the planetary bodies sinned in the Fall! We really are 
not inventing absurdities, here are the actual words of the report : 
« The heaven that was to be made new included all that was made 
sinful, and might, perhaps, include some of the orbs of our planetary 
wreck, and it might probably have shared in the ruin of our earth. 
It might, perhaps, be that the primeval sin had struck further, and 
deeper, and wider, than we sometimes believed.’ How anything 
without a soul can sin, or how the existence of a sinful astronomical 
body can possibly be made to consist with the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, the theologian does not deign to explain. 

The heavens disposed of, Dr. Cumming returns to earth. Earth is 
to be a paradise, not for the soul, but for the body. The air is to be 
fresh as that of the mountain-tops, water will cease to produce 
malaria, battle-fields are to blossom “ even as the rose,” a physical 
Jerusalem is to descend upon the world. Dr. Cumming is not 
staggered by any amount of literalness, not even by the mountain 
fifteen hundred miles high, and the pearl which makes a whole gate ; 
but there is one point at which he stops. He almost thinks the 
Seer is mistaken in saying there shall be no more sea. He likes the 
sea: “It was said there should be no more sea, and here he had a 
difficulty in accepting this literally. It might, however, not be im- 
jossible that no more sea meant the same as no more night, or the 
removal of all that interfered with the communion of distant nations, 
kindreds, and people, and the restoration of all the families of the 
earth to communion with each other. He had a feeling that a dry- 
ing up of the sea would be a great gap in a renovated world. Might 
it not mean that the sea would be no more agitated by the breath of 
the storm; or might it not be that as Jesus walked upon the sea, so 
we in resurrection body shall be armed with the same high preroga- 
tive, and then the sea would be a bright band clasping together in a 
shining silvery bond of fellowship, America and England, and France 
even (though hopeless at present), in one joyous brotherhood ?” Mr, 
Holmes years ago remarked that “good Americans when they 
die go to Paris,” and Dr. Cumming evidently accepts that truth, and 
kindly provides them a means of getting there. And this is 
theology, and men who believe that the soul has a higher destiny 

than a wretched Mahomedan paradise of pearls, and gems, and 
sweet air, and easy travelling, will be called infidels by Dr. Cumming 
for pronouncing this doctrine vulgar trash, as far from the spirit of 
the Apocalypse as he is from that of St. John. A fortnight since we 


to have an 


thought it impossible to discuss the Apocalypse more irreverently | 
than the Westminster Review, but we were mistaken. The mes me 


only denies its inspiration. Dr. Cumming first pronounces it inspired, 
and then proves it to be absurd. 

It is not difficult to understand why this sort of stuff should be 
acceptable. A creed which is at once orthodox and material is sure to 
be popular. The men who cannot even understand the magnitude of 
the blessing contained in the promise of eternal life, can understand 
very well that they should like to live on in this world under ex- 
ceedingly comfortable circumstances; they cannot imagine holiness, 
but they can comprehend rude health; they cannot conceive of spiri- 
tual content as a source of happiness, but they can enjoy the notion 
of going to Paris without being sea-sick—and these are the men who 
applaud pictures of Paradise which differ from those of Dante only 
in the absence of vivifying genius. That Christianity can survive 
such teaching in such hearts is the best evidence we know that it is 
in itself divine. 


MR. BONAMY PRICE ON VENETIA:—A LETTER TO 
THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I beg to return you my best thanks for the notice you have 
taken of my argument respecting the possession of Venetia; and I 
hope you will allow me to correct a misapprehension into which, I 
think, my reviewer has fallen. 


tem; at any rate, the moon had been discovered to be a gigantic | 


| and safety demanded that Venetia should be Austrian, and not Italian, 
territory; and I have endeavoured to show that neither political jus- 
tice, nor statesmanship, nor morality, forbade this conclusion. In 
this position, there is nothing which is reactionary, or retrograde, or 
even hostile to Italy. Any reasonable man may cherish the strongest 
sympathies for a kingdom of Italy, and yet hold that Austria can show 
a superior title to the possession of Venetia. I have not uttered a 
single syllable in favour of the restoration of Lombardy to Austria, 
and I would deprecate such an event as sincerely and as warmly as 
my reviewer; but Venetia stands in a different category. Unlike 
Rome, it is an extreme corner of the peninsula; it can be separated 
off without compromising in any degree the legitimate strength or 
security of Italy; its separation will affect its own limits only, with- 
out preventing the unity of the Italian people; and if not incor- 
porated with the dominions of Victor Emanuel, it will, in my judg- 
ment, be, not a part taken away from Italy, but an Austrian posses- 
sion to which Italy has failed to produce an adequate title. A man 
may wish Germany and Austria to be safe on the Adriatic without 
wishing ill to Italy; and whilst awarding an intermediate debatable 
land to one of the two neighbours, he may, logically aud consistently, 
feel even a passionate enthusiasm for the strength and welfare of the 
other. 

There remains the consideration of the wishes of the Venetians 
themselves. My critic, instead of refuting my arguments, contents 
himself with begging the question in his own favour. He lays down 
that the retention of the Quadrilateral by Austria would be “a sacri- 
fice of moral principle.” If morality requires that Venetia should 
belong to the kingdom of Italy, I abandon my conclusion ; the com- 
mand of a higher principle bars out a merely military deduction. I 
am as ready to bow to morality as my reviewer, but he must not 
merely assert, but prove, that morality is on his side. I have raised 
that issue distinctly in my pampliet, and met it to the best of my 
ability; the reviewer neither meets it nor refutes me by the naked 
assertion that two millions of people have a right to constitute them- 
selves into a separate nation, or to annex themselves to any state 
they please. That is an axiom of immense political power and range; 
and I submit that it is not so self-obvious as to compel every states- 
man to do homage to it on its bare announcement. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Bonamy Price. 


Athenzum, October 14, 1861. 





Fine Arts. 
THE EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE. 


| Mr. Fratow, who announces his intention of retiring from picture- 


dealing in order that he may “devote his entire attention to the 
| fortheoming important work, the “ Railway Station,” by Mr, Frith— 
| has opened the gallery of Messrs. Hayward and Leggatt, in Cornhill, 
| with the remaining portion of his collection of the works of British 
jartists. It contains some very good examples by many of our lead- 
ing painters. The admirers of Mr. Phillip have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing the earlier with the latest style of that painter, 
| The Catechism,” dated 1847, a Scotch scene, with numerous figures 
| very varied both in character and expression, affords a proof of the 
assertion that years ago Mr. Phillip thought more of his subject and 
| less of mere handling than he does now. In point of painting, this 
‘work, with its monotonous surface, slight execution, and foxy 
| shadows, will not for a moment compare with the richness and so- 
| lidity of his later works, but it surpasses them in the care and 
| thought observable in the telling of the story. ‘The Grape Seller” 
|is one of the very latest works that has emanated from Mr. Phillip, 
‘and excels all that he has before exhibited for reckless sweeping 
| power of hand. ‘The effect is rich and full, and the colour luscious 
and glowing. “The Reaper,” a fair English girl with a sickle over 
| her shoulder, is the companion picture to the foregoing, and makes a 
| good contrast with the dark-eyed Seville fruit girl, though the execu- 


He seems to describe me as “a champion for Austrian dominion | tion is not so boldly defiant. There are two pepe of Wilkie, 


in Italy ;” or belonging to “the retrograde party, which aims at 
keeping Italy divided,” and as one of those “ who will not under- | 
stand that the old map of Europe has been torn up, and that new 


| * The Gentle se a finished picture, anc 


the original sketch 
fedding ;” one of Nasmyth’s finest lan — with 


for “The Penny \V 
‘ Fighti 


little figures introduced by Mulready ; a clever Morland, of ‘ 


nations are coming forward to claim their heritage in a new world.” | Dogs,” very spirited in action ; a landscape by Miller, and some life 
This language mistakes the nature of my sentiments, as well as the | studies by Etty, among the works by deceased painters. Several small 


object and limits of my argument. My pamphlet is intended to dis- | 
cuss exclusively a purely military question of frontier. It is true | 
that this frontier involves a population of two millions, and so neces- 


replicas of modern pictures arescattered over the walls, the best of which 
are ‘Mr. Elmore’s “ Marie Antoinette’ and Mr. Hicks’s “ Post 
Office.” One of the gems of the collection is “The Bramble in the 


sarily gives rise to considerations of extreme political importance, | Way,” by Mr. Hook. A young girl proceeding to market has 


which must be passed under review before so complex an issue can | 


be decided. But so far was I from forgetting that new nations were | 
Springing up into existence, or from being “ unable to change with 
the changing order of thought and fact,” that my argument started | 
from the assumption that Italy henceforward was to form one of the | 
great powers of the world. It was based on that hypothetical fact ; 


arrived at a gate, which she feels disinclined to climb, and so picks 
her way through a thorny gap of the hedge. Very sweet is this 
little pastoral. ‘The landscape is charmingly natural, as is usual with 
this painter, and the girl’s face and attitude, though somewhat 
idealised, are full of rustic grace and beauty. Those who only know 
Mr. Poole by his imaginative pictures will be pleased with “ Rustic 





and dealt with a position which could not exist until the kingdom of | Courtship,” in which the painter shows 9 capacity for treating inei- 
Italy had been practically established. A great and strong Italy | dents in humble life with arch and playful humour. Mr. Cooke’s 
raised a question of frontier, which neither Germany nor Austria, if | “ Scheveling Puicks Drying Sails and Nets” is an admirable picture ; 
they possessed the most ordinary common sense, could disregard. | every part of it is drawn with unswerving and masterly accuracy, 
No man can dispute that they have a reasonable right to inquire, | from the vanes on the tops of the masts of the quaintly-built craft to 
before parting with a territory actually in their possession, whether | the star-fish lying on the moist sandy foreground. When to the 
they can be safe when it is gone. It is a military issue, and as such; above are added works, more or less good, by Landseer, Ward, 
only have I discussed it ; though I have necessarily been compelled | Linnell, Creswick, Oakes, Goodall, Fald, Frost, and Frank Stone, it 
to reply to objections derived from a different region of thought, | will be seen that the collection of Mr. Flatow well deserves a visit. 
which had been advanced to parry the force of the military con-| A friend writing from Florence gives the following notes on scul 
clusion. E ture and painting as represented in the Exposition: “There is lit 

T have arrived, it is true, at the conviction that on the supposition | in the many sculpture-rooms that is new, or interesting when old. 
of the creation of a powerful Italian kingdom, reasons of prudence ' Cain and Abel keep up the old unequal combat, from the wicked 
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scowl at little baby Abel in Eve’s lap to the murder at the altar: 
There is no further variety in our first mother’s temptation than 
can be gained by giving her now a pair of apples, and then a polished 
pippin, ora more iusinuating and sinuous snake. David plies his 
sling very well by Magni, and not very well by somebody else. 
Hagar still wanders about searching for water, and her son 
and Cupid are still the pet jeunes premiers of plastic art. 
There is plenty of skilful modelling, especially among the 
Milanese and Roman men, but no individuality, no mind, and no 
heart ; nothing that reminds one of Donatello. Hiram Powers, the 
American, has a marble bust of a lady equal to anything that has 
ever been done in that way; the subject is neither very young nor 
very pretty ; but for simplicity, dignity, and the highest finish, it is 
perfection. His other works give no evidence that he is other than 
a second-rate sculptor of subjects. A group in marble by Magni of 
a little naked child swinging a girl, has an interest apart from the 
art displayed in it (which is of that picturesque kind more suited to 
a small bronze than a large marble group), owing to its having been 
commissioned by Ristori, who is as good a patriot as she is an 
actress. All the works from the Roman and Venetian States have 
been sent against the will of the Papal,and Austrian Governments, 
and as it is likely that they will not be allowed to re-enter their re- 
spective towns, a lottery—or, as we should more delicately term it, 
an Art Union—is being organized for the disposal of those that may 
remain unsold at the close of the Exposition. The Neapolitan 
school of painting is far in advance of tle others, which is a little 
triumph for the Codini, who think a strong and capricious despotism is 
the form of government under which men are happiest and arts most 
flourish. But I should be sorry to see the Florentine school ex- 
change its present feebleuess for its Medicean brilliancy of old, if the 
Grand-Duke were included in the return. It is not to her present 
freedom that Florence owes her decline of painting, but to her crowds 
of rich and silly tourists, her large galleries of paintings, more or less 
celebrated in eos or Du Pays, and the permission given to idle 
and incapable painters to copy adh which they do without the least 
exercise of intelligence, and sell at: prices far too low for any thinking 
person to suppose that the copies are faithful. Naturally, with such 
prices, these unfortunate painters can never become anything but 
copyists. One of the best things that New Italy can do for her 
artists, is to close all the galleries against the copyists, and thus make 
them go direct to nature, and become men instead of babes in art. 
Of the few Florentines who paint landscape with any truth to nature, 
two will, I think, make a name—Odoardo Borrani and Catabriancie. 


The Neapolitan Morelli paints with great force light and shade, and | P 


charming colour. Pagliano, a Milanese, has a picture of the ‘ Murder 
of Buondelmonti,’ painted with enormous vigour, and an eye for 
colour very like Poole’s.” ‘ 

Among the many revivals whith have taken place in connexion with 
Gothic Architecture, the last is that of “incised pavements.” It was 
in the thirteenth century that the practice first came into vogue of 
engraving figures on stone or alabaster slabs, and filling up the lines 
with black cement. These were used commonly as sepulchral me- 
morials, and frequently placed so as to form a portion of the pave- 
ment of the church in which they were situated. Less costly than the 
memorial “ brass,” the incised slab was also less durable, so that the 
specimens of the art which have reached us are not equal in number, nor 
in so good preservation as the brasses. There are, nevertheless, many 
ancient examples still existing in this country, one of the oldest, re- 
presenting Bishop William de Bytone, being yet to be seen in Wells 
Cathedral ; oo ig of large dimensions and elaborate decorations, 
occurs at Hereford; and in the chantrey at Malveysyn Ridware 
is preserved a series of incised slabs, from the time of Henry 
IV. till the disuse of such memorials in the seventeenth century. 
Though in France there have been instances of the modern use of 
incised pavements, as at St. Omer and the church of St. Remy, at 
Rheims, no attempt has hitherto been made to secure their adoption 
in England. Messrs. Clayton and Bell are the first to enter this new 
field of decorative art. They are now completing portions of the 
floor of the choir of Lichfield Cathedral. The general design is rect- 
angular, being divided into four equal parts, in the centre of each of 
which is a circular medallion of Hopton wood stone, some three feet 
in diameter, surrounded by four lesser circles of the same material, 
the whole being set in a framework of encaustic tiles. The subjects 
of the larger medallions embody the leading events of the _his- 
tory of the Diocese of Lichfield. The smaller medallions are 
devoted to the busts of kings and bishops, the chief bene- 
factors of the history of the diocese and its church, and its 
builders or restorers. The subjects are drawn upon the stone, 
the outlines and background sunk rather more than an eighth of an 
inch in depth, and a composition of Portland cement and vegetable 
black pressed into the interstices in a moist state. This hardens by 
exposure to the air, becoming in a short time as firm as the stone 
itself. The bold black outlines show with great effect, and it is 
easy to foresee that this method of decorating floors will obtain con- 
siderable popularity. Suitable either for ecclesiastical or domestic 
purposes, for any place where boarded floors are not required, it pos- 
sesses also the advantage of durability and comparative cheapness. 


An advertisement in last week’s Bell’s Life deserves commemora- 
tion. It announces that a “splendid picture” will be given to the 
winner of a two-mile walking match that is to be held at Chalk 
Farm race-ground, on Monday, Uctober 28. Some idea of the pro- 
bable “splendour” of this work of art may be gathered from the 
naive statement which follows: “The picture can be seen on the 
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THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY.* 


Tue author of this volume was an excellent specimen of the genuine 
and unpretending man of letters. He was bora at Langholm, iu the 
county of Dumfries, in 1778, of a family which had for several geno. 
rations been engaged in agriculture. His father, however, acquire:| 
some property in trade, and David, the youngest son, who was jp. 
tended for the Church, after a preliminary education in his natiye 
town came to Edinburgh at the age of eighteen, where he ‘studied 
the classics, logic, and philosophy. It would appear, however, that 
he early relinquished his original design of taking orders, and that 
for a time at least, he contemplated entering the Law. This idea. 
too, was in turn abandoned, and by the time his college course was 
completed he had adopted literature as a profession. [His earliest 
performances were the lives of Robert Ferguson, William Falconer, 
and Dr. William Russell, author of “ ‘The History of Moder, 
Europe ;” these were published together in one volume and dedi- 
cated to Dr. Robert Anderson, at that time the literary dictator of 
Edinburgh. From this time forward Irving’s life was one of eon. 
tinuous literary work, varied by the instruction of pupils in Juris. 
prudence and the Civil Law, in which branches of learning, though 
not a lawyer, he was considered to be highly accomplished. Law and 
literary biography were indeed the two subjects in which he seems to 
have excelled ; so much so that when the “ Eucyclopedia Britannica” 
passed into the hands of Adam Black, all the Scottish biographies, 
and all the articles on Jurisprudence, Canon Law, Civil Law, and 
Feudal Law, were entrusted to his hands. In 1818 he was appointed 
librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, and owing perhaps to this 
improvement in his circumstances, he married two years afterwards 
his cousin, Miss Janet Laing. His career was diversitied by no ex- 
traordinary incidents, but glided quietly on among his favourite 
pursuits, till he had attained the great age of eighty-two with all his 
faculties unimpaired. He died literally in the midst of his books, 
as every room in the house, his own bedroom included, was lined 
with them. And it is recorded of him that his last earthly action 
was to direct his daughter to place a volume of Whistou’s “ Josephus,” 
which was standing too far back upon the shelf, level with the others, 
He died on the 10th of May, 1860, and with him expired one of the 
few remaining links between the new and the old régime both in 
literature and manners. His style possesses all the formality and 
recision of the eighteenth century. His taste seems rather more 
in harmony with the taste of that age than of this; and his manners 
and dress, which was always full black, corresponded with the rest 
of his character. To have entered literature when the Zdinburgh 
Review was not, and to have lived on into the age of penny news- 
papers, is in itself no ordinary distinction, and is, indeed, the source 
of the chief interest with which, in our eyes, he is invested. His 
works, chiefly antiquarian, of which a list is here appended, though 
learned and curious, are not remarkably prepossessing. He is a dry 
and plodding writer, and in the present volume the only success 
which he has attained is analogous to that of the winner in a donkey 
race, that, namely, of having shown how interesting it was possible 
for a history of Scotch poetry to be. 

We cast no slur upon the extent of Dr. Irving’s learning, or on 
the sterling merits of the work which he has bequeathed to the public. 
The first is visible in every page and foot-note of the volume ; and 
the second may almost be inferred from the first. Such a book was 
demanded to supply a gap in Scottish literature, and being executed 
with adequate knowledge of the subject, must be recognized as a 
standard work. But Dr. Irving has handled his subject too much in 
the spirit of a black-letter antiquary, and too little im that of a maa 
of taste and feeling, to render his performance acceptable to the 
general public. All uncommon Laaieine is sure to be prized above 
its merits ; and the owner of a rare book, or a precious edition, in 
variably sees beauties in it which are invisible to the vulgar eye. Dr. 
Irving, accordingly, appears to have estimated the poetry of which 
the knowledge was confined to himself and a select few, at a rate 
which the world at large will probably be disposed to challenge. Its 
antiquity and its archaisms, rather than its depth of feeling or its 
beauty of imagery, are the qualities by which he appraises it; as 
Mr. Oldbuck, when he overheard a new verse of the Harlau ballad, 
caught at the particular word “chafron,” which occurred in it, re- 
gardless of the force or spirit of the whole. The yy she of 
this is, that Dr. Irving has given us a volume containing uo less than 
590 pages, of which we make bold to say there are barely a huadred 
which any Englishman will care to read, nor, we should think, more 
than a moiety which can be interesting even to a Scotchman. He 
begins with ‘Thomas the Rhymer, and ends with Lady Wardlaw, the 
reputed author of Hardykanute, who died in 1727. Of the poets 
who flourished during this interval which Dr. Irving has included in 
his history, almost all are of exclusively Scotch reputation. Some 
three or four, such as James [., Drummond, Sir David Lindsay, &., 
are known rather more widely. But the vast majority are men whose 
names have been preserved to us rather by their literature than their 
poetry, and who are entitled to our respect rather because they culti- 
vated learning in a rude age, than because they produced anything 
calculated to please a polished one. This, of course, is no reason 
why they should have been excluded from a history of Scotcl poetry. 
It is, perhaps, no reason why they should not be treated of at great 
length in a history of Scotch poetry, which allotted a proportiouate 


* The History of Scottish Poetry. By David Irving, LL.D., Author of ‘The Life of 
Buchanan.” Edited by John Aitken Carlyle. With a Memoir and Glossary. Edin- 
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to other and better known poets. But it is a reason why they 
have been dismissed more briefly in the pages of a work from 
which the ballad poetry of Scotland is entirely excluded. 

We do not think our readers would profit very much by an 
elaborate epitome of the actual contents of this volume. _The first 
chapter is perhaps the specimen of his powers, which contains a well 
written essay upon the Celtic language, the origin of the romances 
of chivalry, an the use of rhyme in poetry, which was not, in Dr. 
[rving’s opinion, unknown either to the Greeks or Romans. ‘The 
recurrence of similar sounds in the middle and end of the penta- 
meter verse is quoted, as it often has been by other writers, in sup 

rt of this view; and many other instances of the same practice 
might be adduced, both from Greek and Latin verification, if they 
added anything to the probability of the hypothesis. Tn our opinion, 
however, they do not ; these similarities of sound being introduced, 
as we think, rather to mark the rhythm than to answer the same end 
as rhyme. The chapter on Thomas of Ercildoun, or Thomas the 
Rhymer, sometimes called True Thomas, though whether on account 
of the truth of his prophecies or of his fidelity to his friends we 
have been unable to ascertain, is, we think, the next best in the 
volume. But after that we plunge into a maze of “quhilks” and 
“ quhairs,” and “quhats,” which, as schoolboys say, fairly “ stodge” 
us. We have toiled through a good many of the pieces here quoted 
as specimens of Scottish genius in the middle ages, and the only 
conclusion to which we could arrive was, that the destiny which con- 
fined the reputation of those poets within the limits of Scotland was 
not to be lamented. How we longed for a blast of that stirring 
minstrelsy which is the true ancient poetry of Scotland as we wearily 
masticated the long pedantic outpourings of Bellenden, Fowler, and 
Dunbar! 

Another remark brings us to the main question we have to ask of Dr. 
Irving’s editor: why, namely, it is that the ballads are not included 
in this work? There is, doubtless, some excellent reason for it ; but 
it does not lie upon the surface. The ballads are as purely Scotch 
as anything contained in this volume, both in their origin, their lan- 
e, and their sentiments, while in the point of poetical merit 
there can of course be but one opinion of their superiority. The 
mingled roughness and tenderness of the Scotch character, the 
ceaseless turbulence of the period which gave them birth, and the 
native force of the Scotch dialect, unspoiled by its accommodation 
to the language of books, are reflected in these compositions with a 
fidelity which makes them even more natural than the elaborate - 
ductions of scholars. It may be that the absence of this branch of 

try from the present work is in harmony with some more scientific 
Sesige than we are able to discover ; or it may be that the author 
originally intended to complete his history by another volume, and 
wisely took the heavier one first. But whatever the explanation, the 
fact will for ever — this history of Scottish poetry from becom- 
ing a popular book, however much we may have underrated its merits 
as a critical and learned composition. 
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A LITERARY DRAM* 


Mayy of our readers are probably not aware that the United 
States have given birth to a very complex and difficult art or dex- 


terity (as Plato would have preferred to call it), which has for | 


its object the compound of stimulating drinks. At the American 
Bar in New Coventry-street, an adept in this art, who styles him- 
self conspicuously “ ‘Tue PRorrssor,” may be nightly seen com- 
pounding his many curiously elaborate, and, as he says, “ unri- 
valled American drinks,” “ the never-failing Soda Cocktail,” “ Apple 
Jack Smash,” “ Yankee’s Whisper,” ‘ Private Smile,” “ Beautiful 
Lap,” and the rest of them. There are the political drinks, also, 
the “ Hard Shells,” the “Silver Grey,” the “ same Washington,” 
and other “democratic” fluids. ‘The process itself is scarcely less 
remarkable than the names for its results. The base of operations 
is always, of course, some strong spirit; but to this is added some 
twenty different elements of modifying flavour—herbs, spices, a 
few drops of many different wines, or other strongly flavoured 
liquids, while the whole are poured to and fro in the air with the 
dexterity of a juggler catching various sets of balls—until the de- 
sired flavour is attained. England, proverbially slow, as the Ame- 
rican newspapers kindly assure us, has been hitherto content to 
do its inebriety in a coarser and simpler way. ‘The stimulus, and 
nothing but the stimulus, is the object usually cared for by the 
poorer English classes ; but under better guidance the middle-classes 
may now learn to combine the refinement of epicurism with the 
fierce passion for drink. 

Some deteriorating change of the same kind appears to be coming 
over the genus “ stimulating fiction,” if we may judge at all by the ap- 
pearance of this extraordinary book under the auspices of a respect- 
able publishing firm. We cannot describe it better than by saying that 
it bears to the ardent stimulants in Reynolds's Miscellany and The 
Halfpenny Journal much the same relation which Tux Proressor’s 
elaborate “cocktails” bear to the liquid fire of the gin and rum 

alaces. We see among these celebrated drinks one which the 

tofessor distinguishes by the name of the “ Corpse Reviver.” That 
probably must bear a very close analogy to the literary composition 
of the present tale, in which one of the least of the marvels is the 
resuscitation of a hanged murderer. Stimulus—very coarse stimulus 
indeed—is the basis of the tale; and, if that were all, we should no 
more think of noticing it than we should the “ Mysteries of Mid- 
night,” by Lady Ciara Lascelles, or “The Court Page,” by Mr. 


* The Old Roman Well: a Romance of Dark Streets and Green Lanes. Two vols. 
Sunders and Otley. 








Reynolds. But there evidently has been a very strong attempt 
made to sweeten it with ingredients of a more literary character, 
which may serve as an apology to some who woufd be, or would 
think they ought to be, revolted by mere spirituous flame. Therefore, 
we must express our very strong conviction that this book is a speci- 
men of a class which, should it be found to take at the circulating 
libraries, would be exceedingly hurtful to English taste, and be likel 
to have the same depraving effect on their moral tastes which a libe 
patronage of the new cocktail art is likely to have on their physical 
constitution. For some time we were inclined to believe the tale a 
kind of extravaganza, intended to parody “ sensation novels,” but no 
one who reads the whole can believe that such a purpose, if it existed, 
would be so carefully concealed. The Old Roman Well whichis made 
to bubble forth these highly artificial fluids, instead of the natural in- 
terests of human life, does not, as we have intimated, consist wholly 
of livid fiend and bly fire. In many portions a certain dash of 
obvious and not contemptible aptitude for dialogue and deserip- 
tion is even predominant ; and there is also a definite political flavour 
of high Toryism and an idolatry of farmers, which tarnish us with 
lucid intervals between the spasms of murder, vengeance, and corpse- 
reviving. The dialogues between the farmers are done with that kind 
of respectable success which would seem to indicate a not unpractised 
hand; nor are the streets of London ili described. This it is which 
convinces us that the tremendous and incredible trasi. which per- 
meates the tale in the shape of coarse stimulus is deliberately infused 
by some one who knows perfectly well that it is a lurid and depraving 
stimulant. 

The main character in this astounding work is that of Charlotte 
Chatfield, receiver of stolen goods, “ liar, adulteress, and murderess,” 
who trains what must, we suppose, be called the hero of the tale in 
crime. Her former husband, whom she robbed, wounded, and de- 
serted, is represented as living at a ferry-house, in some fearful 
dreary spot on the banks of the Thames, where he occupies himself 
in the not very instructive task of registering his wife’s crimes in a 
book, and waiting till “the cup is full.” The mother of the young 
man who has been betrayed into crime by Miss Chatfield, comes to 
this aged person for information of her son, on which his face becomes 
stern, “jets of fire dart from his eyes,” and he takes a large volume 
bound in black from his shelves, and “ mutters in a hollow voice, 
‘In this book are recorded the vile deeds of a woman who is not 
of earth, but of hell” When the mother departs, with very little 
fresh information about her son, the old man “hissed into her ear, 





|‘ When the cup is full come to me.” When the cup is full she does 

come to him apparently, and the procedure taken is remarkable. Char- 
| lotte Chatfield is decoyed into the neighbourhood of the Roman Well in 
a howling thunderstorm, where her three accusers appear before her, 
and amid the roaring of the thunder devote her to destruction. One 
of them, tie mother of the depraved youth, rushes at her and pulls 
her into the Roman Well, where both their corpses decay. The young 
man, who has been saved from death on the gallows by a silver tube 
introduced into his throat by the scientific ferry-man, and is resusci- 
tated, goes to America, and repents; makes in ten years a fortune of 
some hundred thousand pounds as a physician, and returns to perform 
certain curious incantations on the corpse of Charlotte Chatfield, on 
a bleak portion of the Welsh coast : 

“* He took a sealed paper from his breast. ‘The hand which wrote these words 
gave me back my life. He is dead, and I obey his last commands. Let us see.’ 

“ He sat down and read. The wind rose into a fierce storm. Blue lightning 
played over the sea. The waves roared towards him as if they would fain seize 
him to their foaming breasts. They covered him with their wet breath. 

“He was alone. Alone with a corpse, and that corpse a skeleton, and that 
the skeleton of a fiend. 

‘He burst open the coffin. The bones fell forth. 

“The birds of the sea smelt their feast, and flew round him, uttering impatient 
cries. 

“ ¢ Be silent,’ he said; ‘ ye shall feast anon.’ 

“ He raised the skull. ‘O wondrous skull! when thy fibres throbbed with life, 
when thy cells were filled with thought, what deep schemes didst thou plot! 
Schemes of theft, schemes of murder, schemes of revenge. But God balked thee 
in thy revenge: God robbed thee of thy money; God gave thee to a cruel death.’ 

“The wind howled from the East; the waves plunged madly on the black 
rocks; the birds of the sea smelt their feast and swooped round him with savage 
cries. 

“ He took two bones into hislap. ‘O treacherous arms! so oft entwined round 
the necks of your victims like the folds of the serpent, which embrace ere they 
stifle. Now the soft white flesh has mouldered from ye, and ye too must decay.’ 

“ The wind howled from the East: the waves plunged madly on the black rocks: 
the birds of the sea smelt their feast, and swooped round him with savage cries. 

* Yet one more bone he raised. ‘Oh, bosom, once voluptuous and beautiful! 
but which throbbed only with deceit; which burnt only with the fires of hatred 
and revenge. Once a young man’s head was pillowed on thee: his dark hair 
swept over thee: his lips sought thy cold hands: his eyes were closed in ecstasies 
of love: and his heart, his dear heart, beat for thee and thee only. And while 
thou wert listening to his passionate words thou laidest snares that he should die, 
and that I should be stained with guilt. O false bosom, what art thou now? 
A bone! And ah! the worms feed on thee.’ 

“He dropt it shuddering. A worm had fallen from the bone, and was crawling 
back to its horrible repast. 

“ The wind howled trom the East: the waves plunged madly on the black rocks; 
the birds of the sea smelt their feast, and swooped round him with savage cries, 

* ¢ Patience!’ he cried, ‘ patience! ye shall feast anon.’ 

“ He rose to his feet and Yooked atthe sky. It was dark and threatening. In 
the West a patch of dim yellow clouds showed where the sun had set. fa the 
North there was a cloud black as ink, with three red streaks. 

“ He looked at the sea. The waves were of a dark green, and rising higher and 
higher, uttered ominous roars. . 

‘He covered his face with his cloak, and extended his clenched hands over 
the charred and rotting bones. 

“Jn this wild place, where no hands shall raise thee: where no grave shall be 
dug for thee: where no holy words shall comfort thee: 

“* Where no tears shall be shed for thee: where the sea-birds shall feast on 
thee: where thy spirit shall have no rest; 

“* Where the wind is most cold; and the sea is most stormy: and the sky 
most dark: 
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‘4 Where the air is tainted with blood: where a murdered ghost wanders: 

6 Adulteress, thief, assassin! 1 fulfil the words of your murdered lover. J 
leave you in the hands of God. ae 

“ + retreated from the spot. The carrion-birds, shrieking, swarmed down 
upon her bones. They fought with their — claws, the old with the young, 
the children with their parents, and tore the feathers from each other’s breasts. 

“‘ The night grew deep, and the red moon began to shine. The night-tide rose. 
The waves, shuddering, entered the cave. A frightful shriek rang through the 
air. Danvers, fainting, sank upon his knees. : ; 

“ Then as the moon bathed him in her crimson rays, as the east wind roared in 
his ears, as the waves moaned sadly at his feet, he saw a bleeding ghost pass 
swiftly by, and cry Murder! Murder ! till the rocks, mourning for man’s crime, 
re-echoed to its voice.” 

It is one of the peculiarities of this remarkable tale, that the 
weather in this book keeps time to the crime, with as much accuracy 
as if Providence accompanied the tale cn wind-instruments. At the 
moment of a murder, we always find : 

“ At that moment the moon was darkened by a smaWblack cloud, and the wind 

ising, moaned among the leaves like the roaring of the waters of the distant 
sea.” 
Nor is it only for a murder that these phenomena happen; even a 
burglary with violence is enough to bring them about ; and later in 
the tale, when the youth who had committed murder in a certain wood 
at the hour of one o’clock, is penitent, the same curious atmospheric 
phenomena invariably happen at one o’clock, in accompaniment appa- 
rently with his troubled conscience : 

“ The clock struck one. It was as if a black curtain had fallen before the 
window. Ominous shadows prowled round the room. A faint odour like that 
of a corpse crept upon him. 

“ He sprang to his feet with dilating eyes. 

“* Away!’ he cried. ‘You do not know who this man is, whose hands you 
have pressed, whose brow you have kissed. Away!’ 

* *T only know that I love you,’ she murmured, and she fell upon her knees. 

“From her face, illumined by a heavenly love, and by her blue beseeching 
eyes, he looked upon the dark wood which frowned menacingly upor him. 

“¢ Tell me!’ she cried. 

“ He stretched his hands to heaven— 

“ ¢ Never!” 

This elaborate and tremendous trash might appear in Reynolds's 
Miscellany and no one would notice it; nay, it might appear even in 
an ordinary novel, if unmixed with any gleam of better sense, and 
people would only commiserate the publisher; but when there is a 
careful attempt made to mix such blue-fire as this with a sprinkling 
of literary aptitude, so as to inveigle a new class of readers into 
such coarse excitements, it is time to say that novels of this class 
would at once degrade and disgrace all who condescend to amuse 
themselves with swallowing such literary drams. 





THE ABBE PASSAGLIA’S PAMPHLET.* 
Tur Holy Father may well cry out, “Save me from my friends!” It 
seems, alter all, as if the temporal power of the Roman See were de- 
stined to fall, not at the hands of Victor Emanuel nor of Garabaldi in 
Italy, nor by the efforts of Messrs. Spooner, Newdegate, and Whal- 
ley amongst us here, nor by the battering-rams of Lord Shaftesbury 
and his Exeter Hall volunteers, but by the home-thrusts of one of 
the most learned and able of its own spiritual children, and the 
staunchest possible defender of very many of its theological dogmas 
and of all its strictly spiritual and ecclesiastical pretensions. Tlie 
Abbé Passaglia is no Protestant or tract-distributor, no half-hearted 
waverer in his religious convictions ; he is a learned commentator of 
the Holy Scriptures; he has published “Spiritual Conferences,” a 
treatise “On the Eternity of Future Panishment,” and “ A Com- 
mentary on the Prerogatives of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles ;” 
he has edited the theological works of the great master of Roman 
dogma, Petavius; and in 1854-5 he gained from the authorities at 
Rome the highest possible praise for his “ Defence of the Doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception,” as then recently defined by his 


tomemnemnili 
not only hold aloof from them, but visit them with severe spiritual 
censures, because the latter throw in their lot with Victor Emanuel 
and desire the regeneration of their country, he warns them that the 
latter will desert their pastors, and asks them emphatically, if this he 
so, then where is the Church? Assuredly, under such & Condition of 
things, the very essence of the Church evaporates, for its €Xistence 
is impossible without mutual concord and unity. “ An anti-national 
clergy is a solecism, a contradiction in terms; and the clergy neyep 
ean go hand-in-hand with the people unless they confine themselves 
to their own legitimate sphere, and cease to assail the rights of their 
people, and to menace and combat the hopes and liberties of the 
nation, and seek once more their own true greatness in the relizions 
discharge of their Apostolic duties.” ss 

But_ it will be) pleaded, adds the Abbé, that this new kingdom of 
Italy is not founded on right but on might, and that therefore the 
Catholic clergy are justified in still adhering to the exiled sovereigns 
and denouncing all who join the cause of Victor Emanuel. But, em. 
phatically asks the eloquent pamphileteer, “ who constituted the Pope 
and the Bishops of Italy, or of any other country, the judges of the 
forms of government adopted by the several nations of Europe» 
Their authority, he urges, was not given them to judge in political and 
secular matters, but in spiritual things only. ‘Then, with a fatal 
home-thrust, he reminds his Holiness, not merely that the acknow. 
ledged canonists and theologians of his own Church have constantly 
held and taught that the right of choosing their own special form of 
government belongs to the people in the natural order of things, and 
that it is the duty of the rulers of the Church to accept any and every 
de facto régime which the voice of the nation may successively es- 
tablish, but following up the blow by a still more cruel cut, asks him 
whether he forgets the conduct of his own predecessors in the See of 
Rome, who have acknowledged monarchies and republics in turn, and 
have not refused one day to anoint the head of a despot, and the next 
to bless and sprinkle with holy water trees planted in honour of 
liberty. 

The following testimony, to say the least, is very decisive as 
to the real feeling of the Italian people in favour of Victor 
Emanuel and against the exiled monarchs: “ What we see with 
our eyes,” writes Passaglia, “what we hear with our ears, and 
what we touch with our hands, all plainly show that the king. 
dom of Italy is a fact, and, badenl is already consummated; 
for, from the provinces which lie at the foot of the Alps down 
to the parts about Sicily, the name of Victor Emanuel is now the 
one sound that strikes the ear; all provinces, cities, and villages 
are ruled beneath his united sway; almost all the Italian race is re- 
presented in the National Assembly and passes laws for the public 
Senatiba there is one administration to which alone all taxes are paid; 
everywhere it is the united prayer of all men that Italy may flourish 
in its new political unity, and may grow independent and gather 
strength thereby. If,” he adds, “ you imitate the wisdom of Christ, 
and ask ‘ whose is the image and superscription’ on every coin in Italy, 
there will be but one answer from all, namely, that the money is 
stamped with the image of Victor Emanuel, King of Italy ; you will 
find that there is one united army which looks to the internal traa- 
quillity and to the external defence of the realm, and finally that Eng. 
land, France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, America, and other noble 
and powerful nations, already treat the new Kingdom of Italy as a 
new and fortunate star, auguring for her a bright and happy future, 
associating with her on the terms of diplomatic intercourse, and 
allying themselves with Italy by those ordinary bonds which the 
use and law of nations has rendered venerable and sacred. Either, 
then,” he concludes, “ nothing in the world is certain, or else it is 
more than certain that the Kingdom of Italy is no longer a visionary 
and distant scheme to be longed for and desired, but an actual and 
inexorable fact.” 





Holiness. 
Under these cireumstances, whatever the Abbé Passaglia has to say | 
upon a subject so thoroughly within his own province, and on which | 
he must be able to bring so much special knowledge to bear, must | 
be well worthy of consideration, to say the least; and as his evidence | 
goes directly against the temporal interests of his order, it is so much 
the more cogent and free from suspicion. Habemus confitentem | 
reum ; and we need scarcely add that the testimony of a culprit 
who turns “Queen’s evidence” is generally the very sheet anchor ot 
& prosecution. 
The first portion of this remarkable pamphlet is not, perhaps, very 


We have neither time nor space to record here the historical argu- 
ments by which Passaglia proves his case against Pio Nono from the 
conduct of his predecessors, nor do we think that so antiquarian and 
retrospective a chapter of the pamphlet would bear as strongly upon 
English readers as upon his Holiness himself, who must find himself 
sadly fettered by the plea of Papal infallibility and immutability, 
taken in conjunction with the recorded acts of those who have sat 
before him in the chair of St. Peter, and who, we venture to think, 
must have sat somewhat uneasily in his chair in the Vatican when he 
found himself reminded that the usurper Phocas had been endorsed 
by no less a Pope than Gregory, when he thus congratulated the de 


interesting to English readers, consisting, as it does, of a summary of |/acfo monarch, though his claim was no better than that of Victor 


the chief theological arguments adduced by Catholic writers in favour 
of the unity and sanctit y of the Church, and a somewhat diffuse and 
common-place proof of the obvious position that bishops ought to be 
veritable pastors and fathers of their flocks, and that their mission in 
olden times was limited to spiritual duties—the preaching of the 
gospel, the teaching of Christian morality, and the inculcation of 

hristian love by precept and example. He then proceeds to con- 
sider the present position of the Ltalian kingdom, which, he urges, 
whether founded in injustice and violence or not, must be accepted 
by the bishops of Italy and the Court of Rome as ua fait accompli, if 
they do not wish to bear the odium of perpetuating a disgraceful and 


Emanuel: “Gloria in excelsis Deo, qui, juxta id quod scriptum est, 
mutat tempora, et transfert regna.” 

But evenif such had not been the case, urges the Abbé, the infalli- 
bility of the Papacy extends only to maiters of faith and morals, and 
not to secular and political interests, and therefore his Holiness is 
not tied to the dicta of his predecessors in dealing with the question 
of a United Italy. The policy of the Papal Court is not drawn 
from the sacred Scriptures, or from Catholic tradition, or in any sense 
part and parcel of the Christian faith, but temporal, secular, and 
human, and therefore it can be changed, and ought to be changed 
when occasion arises. “Igitur vel Pontificie declarationis, etsi 








cerebro repetita, naturam preeferunt mutabilem, adjunctaque rerum 
exigere possunt ut non modo sine vitio sed etiam non sine laude 
mutantur.” 

Such being the case, what is the present condition of Italy? He 
replies that by the suffrages of all good and prudent men, such is the 
state of the Papacy, and so far has the Italian nation advanced in its 
Fo- mn gy to freedom, that without the greatest confusion and loss 

oth to Church aud to State, the former state of things cannot be re- 


scandalous schism, and would avoid falling into the awkward pre- 
dicament of finding themselves in the position of spiritual parents 
without children, and spiritual pastors without a flock to feed. The 
Church, he urges, consists not of the bishops and clergy only, but of 
the laity over whom they have been set by authority. But if the 
clergy persist in taking up an attitude of hostility to their flocks, and 








* Pro Causd Italicd ad Episcopos Catholicos, auctore Presbytero Catholico. 
Tentiw, typis F. Le Monnier. 1861, 
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called, nor the onward progress of events be stayed, nor the full and 
unity of Italy be deferred any ee “Tf,” he adds, in words 
of terrible warning, “ you try any one of these courses, you will stir 
inst you the whole of Europe ; you will inflame wars both at 
e and abroad ; you will render the Church, and the clergy too, an 
cbject of hatred; you will tear up by the roots all harmony between 
Church and State, and by all your efforts you will only degrade Italy 
and Italian society to a lower point in the social scale than that where 
it stood before.” He then warns his Holiness that adherence to 
line of policy which is shown to be wrong is not constancy and firm- 
ness, but fata obstinacy ; and reminds him that unless he set the 
sple by withdrawing his censures from the new state of things, 
the rest of the bishops cannot stir hand or foot : “ etenim contingere 
nullatenus potest ut episcopi in rem Italicam Italieque regnum 
penevolos induent animos, nisi Romanus Pontifex ab exsuscitando 
antea desierit, pacemque tamdiu exoptatam Italia genii concesserit.” 
“Wherefore,” he concludes, “ the earnest prayers of all men ought 
to be directed to one single end: that the Pope of Rome may throw 
off his present spirit of hatred and hostility, aud adopt a milder frame 
of mind, and, bent by the cries of Italy and the prayers of all peoples, 
may at length grant that peace which has been so long denied to the 
nation.” 

What, then, is the solution offered by the Abbé Passaglia to “ the 
Italian difficulty ?” It is short and simple : a free Church and a free 
State. Count de Montalembert, we presume, will be willing to lend 
the Abbé his powerful aid in working out this problem, and we should 
hope that among the educated Roman Catholics of this country 
whose ancestors have suffered under the restrictions of penal laws, 
some few at least will be found to echo back the ery which has 
reached our ears from the fair city of Florence in the shape of Pas- 
salgia’s Pro Causd Italicd. ‘Time will show. 

One word and we have done. Among other arguments which in- 
duce the Pope to hold out against the new state of things, is the old 
objection, drawn from the oaths of his predecessors, and of himself, 
that they will never give up the “patrimony of St. Peter,” the cele- 
brated “ now possumus” which has been so often urged of late on be- 
half of the Papal policy. The Jesuits, as is well known, are rather lax 
in their estimate of the value of oaths and promises, and they find 
great comfort in the doctrine of mental reservation. Accordingly, 
the Abbé urges with some force, that now, if ever, there is room for 
applying that doctrine, and that oaths taken under certain cireum- 
stances are no longer valid or binding, when the circumstances 
under which they were taken are changed, and especially that they can 
have no validity whatever when taken against the direct mterests of 
society, and cannot, of course, be executed when a superior force 
forbids their fulfilment. Such, he urges, is the doctrine held and 
taught by no less an authority than St. Augustine, and he reminds 
him that the special oaths, taken by successive Pontifls, to maintain 
the integrity of the Papal States, were merely instituted by Pius V. 
and Urban VII. to prevent the incumbents of the “ Holy” See from 
making donations of their estates to their bastard sons and unworthy 
nephews. Oaths which were meant to exclude all chance of 
gratifying personal and family ambition, at the expense of the 

hureh at large, ought not surely, one would think, to be pleaded in 
bar against, an act which would restore unity to Italy and peace to 
Europe—the voluntary absorption of the temporal power of the 
papacy in the Kingdom of United Italy. That event cannot be far 
off; but whenever it does happen, the Abbé Passaglia may re- 
flect that he has contributed not a little to such a consummation of 
a noble and glorious work, 





A RUSSIAN NOVEL.* 

M. Tourcvener is better known than any living Russian author 
in France and England by the popularity which his “ Récits dun 
Chasseur” achieved. Setting aside the deep interest which all 
sketches of social life in a country so little known as Russia 
ossess, and the special attraction of a book that has been prohi- 
ited, there can be no doubt that those tales had high merit of a 
somewhat rare kind. ‘They were the work of a keen observer, and 
the dry wit and almost sombre sentiment that ran through them 
were all the more interesting from the writer’s evident care to write 
quietly. 4 Knot of Gentlemen is said to have met in Russia with 
even greater favour than its predecessor. ‘There are some ob- 
vious reasons for this. There is nothing in it to offend national 
vanity, and a single story is generally more popular than a series 
of tales, But whether the longer form is equally suited to M. 
Tourguenef’s genius is, we think, a question. His plot is the 
Simplest possible, and the book is really made up of a series of 
vivid personal outlines, which, if not irrelevant, are not necessary 
tothe action. Again, the writer’s skill in yortrait-painting is rather 
physioguomical, so to speak, than psychological—he observes and 
sketches, but he never divines and analy zes. Aclear and vivid style, 
constantly sustained interest, and moral sympathies of a high order, 
combine to give the work a considerable place even in European lite- 
rature ; but it wants that highest imaginative faculty which embodies 
eternal types, and so works for immortality. This shallowness belongs, 
we believe, to the author’s country and times quite as much as to 
himself, Gogol and Boulgarin are at least equally fond of broad 
features and general effects. Perhaps a young people are like children 

Whose perceptive faculties are educated before their sympathies. 
he ostensible plot of 4 Knot of Gentlemen has no apparent con- 
Hexion with the title, and turns on a rather hackneyed situation. 
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Une Nichée de Gentithommes: Moeurs de la Vie de Province en Russie. Par Ivan 


A country gentleman, Fedor Lavretzky, with peasant blood in his 
veins, and with the habits and manners of a thoughtful German 
student, marries for love a heartless, frivolous woman, Varvara Koro- 
byne. For a time the two live pleasantly. Lavretzky’s wealth 
secures his wife the position she can appreciate, and she has the tact 
to make her husband thoroughly happy while she is betraying him 
Accident reveals her dishonour, and all its circumstances have been 
unpardonable : the lover is a mere lay-figure of a man, without mind 
or character, and Varvara, with a keen enjoyment of her perfidy, has 
played off her husband, as he now ci to his face. “A few 
days before she had placed herself at the piano in the presence of 
Ernest and under his own eyes, and had sung ‘ Vieux mari, mari 
farouche’ (a song of Puschkin’s). He recalled the expression of her 
face, the strange brilliancy of her eyes, the glow of her cheeks.” 
Russian ideas of honour and morality are very like English in man 
points, and Lavretzky, instead cides the seducer, as a Frene 
or German hero must have done, settles a pension on his wife, and 
leaves her. She remains in hearty enjoyment of Paris, and the in- 
jured man returns to Russia. After some years’ solitude, he emerges 
again into the society of his relations. If his faith in God and man 
has seemed to himself shaken by the disenchantment of his hopes, there 
is that in his nature which makes sympathy a necessity to him, and his 
experience has quickened his moral insight. He is thrown into the 
company of a cousin, Lisa, whom he can meet without embarrassment, 
and her waive religious nature attracts, first his confidence and then his 
affections, all the more readily that his second love is not passionate 
and unreasoning as the first was. She, on her side, is fascinated b 
the stern melancholy man, whose character is thrown into de 
relief by the double contrast of her gossiping, foolish mother, and of a 
shallow-hearted, flashy employé, her mother’s favourite and her own 
lover, who goes tame about the house. Suddenly Lavretzky learns 
from a French journal that his wife is dead. For a few days his 
happiness is complete. Then, just as Lisa has learned to translate 
her instincts into a sentiment which she need not blush for, he returns 
one day to his house, and is greeted by his wife, whose death has 
been falsely announced, and who comes with her child and French 
maid to extract fresh funds. One or two scenes of exquisite comedy 
follow. Varvara boldly presents herself in the house of Lisa’s mother, 
and convinces the worthy lady that Lavretzky must have been in 
fault to quarrel with so admirable a wife, while she begins a quiet 
flirtation with Lisa’s old lover, the employé Panchine. Lavretzky 
assigns his wife a residence and income, and parts for ever from Lisa, 
Unhappily the revelation has come too late for her; she cannot 
change, she cannot forget, and she dares not look back. But she 
has had a simple Christian training, and turns naturally to God for 
relief, Finding home desolate she takes the veil. Lavretzky is 
sobered instead of being stunned by this second great shock of his 
life, and faith in the noble woman he has known makes him a useful 
and good man again at the very time when all hope is dead. “It is 
said that he has visited the convent to which Lisa has retired, and 
that he has seen her again. She was going to the choir; she has 
passed close to him, with an even, quick, and modest step, bearing 
herself as nuns do; and she did not look towards him, but the lid of 
the eye that was nearest him quivered slightly, and her wan face was 
yet alittle more bowed, and her closed hands, with the rosary twisted 
round them, were a little more closely pressed. What did they both 
think and feel? Who can know, who can say? Life has moments 
and emotions which it is scarcely right to speak of, which we cannot 
linger over.” 

While the plot is thus simple, it is varied by a great number of 
subordinate personages and situations, Lavretzky’s grandfather, a 
Russian alieaan of the old school, a cross between Squire Western 
and a Virginian slave-owner, brutal and capricious, but with a certain 
rough power of government, is contrasted with his son, Lavretzky’s 
father, Ivan, a heartless fribble, brought up by a Voltairean abbé, wb 
marries a peasant to prove his faith in Rousseau and enrage his 


) father, and deserts her to live as the canaille titrée of great cities are 


accustomed. Ivan, an Anglomaniac and constitutional theorist under 
Alexander, is transformed by the failure of Pestal’s insurrection into 
a devout Russian gentleman, who stays on his estates, eschews poli- 
ties, and fears God and the Czar. M. Tourguenef has happily taken 
advantage of the sudden and violent transitions which despotism in a 
half-civilized country ensures to intensify the lights and shades of his 
narrative. Of course, women are less subject to these political in- 
fluences. But “the old witch,” Glafyra, Ivan’s sister, whose chief 
passions are avarice and government, who envies her brother’s foreign 
graces, and yet lives with him till his death for the sake of a good 
establishment, is a character that modern society would strangely 
modify; and another old aunt of the hero, Marpha Timoféevna, 
who hates humbug, and tells a contemptible man in plain words 
that he is lying, while she stands loyally by Lavretzky in dis- 
grace, and by Lisa in misery, belongs by her training to the same 
prae-social period. Perhaps, however, the ethnological contrasts, 
as, for want of a better word, we must call them, are even more 
marked than the historical. M. Tourguencf appears to divide 
the modern society he deals with into two broad classes. One 
of these represents French cultare—for it ought not to be con- 
founded with French character—engrafted on a hard, shallow, and 
bad nature, which, if left to itself, would be simply barren and repul- 
sive. Panchine and Varvara, the two scapegoats of the novel, come 
under this head, and differ merely as the small affectations of a provin- 
cial dandy, whose very blood seems watered with eau-de-Cologne, differ 
from the hypocrisies of a Parisian “ lionne,” whose animal passions 
are the only real part of her life. It is easy to understand why im 
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the present reaction against the régime of Nicholas, the conventional 
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manners and morals whick their imitators take from the French| has so often helped to retard their fall. The paper on the “Disa. 
should be depreciated. But it is a little disheartening to learn that M.| of America” in the Edinburgh is scarcely a compensation ne 
Tourguenef can find no other type for national imitation but the| absence of domestic discussion, though it will be read with herd Cs 
German. Lavretzky is just the well-meaning, reflective, and somewhat | as completing the literary circle of opinion. All parties hay — 
uncouth creature that the best specimens of a German university | spoken out on the American struggle, and with the exce tio a 
resent ; a little coarse-fibred, prone to think himself sceptical when | hope of the few old Whigs who have learned to prefer the ra b 
e is nothing more than disinclined for religion, and wanting in real/of human freedom to any passing or apparent expediency they al 
manliness, though very capable of acting generously. It isa minor} hope visibly for the destruction ,of the American Union 7a 
success which the artist achieves, in spite of his own intention, that | Hdinburgh reviewer, indeed, writes in a thoughtful and not une a 
he makes Varvara’s contempt for her Sackond not altogether immoral. | spirit, but even he declares that both parties are in the wrong r 
Much the same criticism applies to Lisa. She is like Goethe’s the North has no more right to subdue the South than the South has 
Gretchen, or Voss’s Luise ; we could almost expect to find Jean Paul} to taint the North with slavery, and that the object of the war; 
writing about her as “a good trustful maiden, who can also cook a} really territorial dominion. Doubtless that is partially true ; oa 
little.” We do not mean that she is on quite as low a level as the} human affairs go, can we conceive an object better worth a war th ~ 
German “ hausfrau” who “goes on cutting bread-and-butter” | the free navigation of the Mississippi, but it is a curious contend 
through the whole of a novel. M. Tourguenef’s good taste and ex-| to the strong prejudice which the Americans have contrived to exsi, 
erience of better society save him from any such error of detail. | against themselves tiat the writer never alludes to the moral claim of 
ut what can be worse in principle than such an idealization as this| the Federal Government to a part of the Southern territory Ther 
if the gloss of a few coloured epithets be stripped off ?—‘ Lisa be-| Jought Louisiana, Missouri, Mississippi, and Florida, and even a 
came thoughtful. Lavretzky spoke to her of the life he led| posing the older States to be as independent as Mr. Davis an 
at Vassilievskoé, of Antony, and all his household. He felt the| assert, the North has a clear right to two-thirds of the soil of tho: 
need of talking to Lisa, of communicating all that passed in his] four States. To say that it would be wiser to surrender them than 
mind to her; she listened to him with so much grace, so atten-/ to encounter a long and expensive war, is no argument at all. We 
tively ; her occasional observations and replies seemed so simple and | might be wiser if we gave up the Channel Islands rather than ficht 
sensible. He went so far as to tell her so, Lisa was astonished at} France for their possession, but we should not do it, and we know of 
it. ‘Is it possible?’ she said. ‘I who have long thought my-/no law recognized among men which compels a Government to 
self like my maid Nastéa, who has no words of her own, and| submit unresistingly to spoliation. In the American case concession 
who told her betrothed, “ You must be very tired of me: you are| would have been valueless, for it is always forgotten that Maryland, 
always saying fine things; and I—I have no words of my own.” ’| freed from coercion, would vote herself out of the Union and that 
€ Thank God!’ thought Lavretzky, ‘that it is so.’ ” the capital, even if not “ resumed” by Virginia, would cease to be de. 
The condescension of the lover who goes so far as to tell his|fensible or habitable. In truth, however, these arguments are al] 
mistress that she is sensible, and his delight at finding that she dis-| beside the true issue. The South fights to extend slavery, to “ pre- 
claims all originality, are alike inimitable. Does M. Tourguenef | vent the girdling ‘of the beautiful tree,” and the North conscioush 
agree with his countryman, the tradesman who told Baron Haxthau- | or unconsciously is resisting that process. It is on that ground, an 
sen that he should like to marry a German woman, because they | not on any merit in the poor Government which so feebly manages 
worked hard and spent little ? the resistance, that we hold the Northern people entitled ‘to all the 
We doubt whether M. Tourguenef will ever rise above the level | sympathies of freemen. 
he has attained. There isa finish about his portraits which looks! The article on “Sunday” will excite no slight controversy, the 
like the mannerism of a mature artist, and he seems in this last | writer bringing great learning and an orthodox temper to the defence 
work to have drawn on personal experiences, though we would not | of the liveral theory of that ‘iustitution. He argues that the Jewish 
accuse him of reproducing a private history in detail. ‘The eoncep- |code on the subject cannot be binding, and that no positive injune- 
tion of a strong, silent man, maddened by finding that the- woman he | tion in favour of Sunday can be found in the Christian law, while 
loved was worthless, and restored to a nobler life by meeting a better | the necessity for such an injunction was clear, the Jewish Sabbath 
woman, whom God’s hand detaches from him at the moment of union, | involving an innovation on all existing calendars. This point is, we 
is so completely beyond the run of ordinary situations, that it almost | think, as new as it is well put : ‘ ; 
seems as if the man who describes it must have lived it. In this part} _« Even in the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, custom seems to have 
of the novel every touch tells. Lavretzky’s fate in marriage seems | fluctuated, as conflicting influences might determine, between the use of the 
merely the violent end that waits on all “violent delight,” and in | Greek Calendar and that of the Latin. Neither of these, as every one knows, 
the picture of his intercourse with Lisa, and still more in the glimpses | "4s based on the ee eee Se. Se 
. aye , saeg a? cig oc * on : 
of his life after parting w ith her, we recognize little by little that the varieties, aeastiin’ on the Sides aa ouaedias Unsadenese: of» threehld 
noblest part of love is not always its fruition. Again, consciously | division into decades. The Roman month had its more complicated arrange- 
or not, the artist has preserved a moral balance of Joss and gain be-| ment, ruled by Calends, Nones, and Ides; and side by side with this, in the 
tween his hero and heroine. Lisa’s character wants originative | rural districts of Italy, subsisted the old Etruscan system of Nundines. In all 


power and intuitive tact. Her intercourse with Lavretzky so an Pee mong » aor Senos 4 a seventh — festival: 
* } n ¥ * riek © | ASTa 1€ computation of it, an 0 give 1b Currency and meaning. 
elevates her moral perceptions as to save her from all risk of mar- | Imposed upon a purely Gentile community such festival would have entailed 


riage with the worthless employe, into which otherwise she would | an ‘embarrassing disarrangement of ideas, as well as many practical incon. 
have glided from ignorance, borrowed admiration, and distrust of her veniences. That the Apostles should have enjoined such an observance upon 
better instincts. ‘The opportunity of comparing the ring of false | such communities is inconceivable except on Sabbatarian grounds; and these 
metal and true has not been lost on her. Before she is certain that | — Dr. Hessey has agreed (and, as we think, has most justly agreed) to 
she loves Lavretzky she has learned to estimate Panchine at his true | * een rere: . 

value, and, in spite of her mother’s opposition, to dismiss him. Per- Rg I erhaps the most valuable article in this number of the Edinburgh 
haps the convent is not too high a price to pay for her escape. is the review of M. Thiers’s “ Revolution of the Hundred Days,” a 


he picture of Lisa’s early education deserves quoting for more crushing analysis of the last volume of the great historian who passes 
than one reason: his life in simultaneous efforts to resist Napoleon and extend the 
“ Agaféa (her nurse) never quitted her, and it was a curious sight to see them spirit of Napoleonism. M. Thiers believes that with Napoleon fell 
ther. Agaféa, erect and austere, her spinning in her hand, clothed in the prospects of parliamentary government in France. 
black, with a dark kerchief for head-dress, her face thin and transparent as wax, | _‘* What, then, does M. Thiers think of the present Empire? Does he regard 
but the features always beautiful and expressive, and the child at her feet on a} Napoleon the Third as now rebuilding by degrees that fabric of Constitutional 














stool, working also, or listening, her eyes raised with a serious expression to her 
nurse’s recitals. Agaféa told her no stories; she used to repeat to her ina 
grave and measured tone the history of the Virgin, of the servants of God, and 
of the holy martyrs. She used to describe the life of saints in the desert: how 
they hallowed themselves in the endurance of hunger and misery, and how, 
without fearing even the emperors, they taught the law of Christ ; how the birds 
of heaven brought them food, and the wild beasts listened to them. She told 
her that the soil, watered with their blood, was covered with flowers; and the 
little girl, who loved flowers, asked her then if it was the passion-flower. 
Agaféa’s tone was gentle and serious, and she shared the impression which her 
pious words produced. Lisa listened to her: the image of the present and all- 

werful God was deeply graven, in her soul, and filled her with a soft and 

lessed fear. Christ had thus become for her a well-known guest, a being 
familiar as a relation. Agaféa had taught her to pray to God. Sometimes she 
woke her early, wrapped her up carefully, and took her to matins. Lisa followed 
her, walking stealthily, and holding her breath. The cold and broken light of 
the morning, the oe ti and emptiness of the church, the secrecy with which 
these furtive visits were surrounded, the mysterious return home to be put to 
bed again, all impressed the little girl, and moved the very depths of her being. 
Agaféa never chided her; when she was displeased she was silent, and Lisa 
understood her silence: she even perceived with the penetration of childhood 
when Agaféa had cause to complain of others.” 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tue older Reviews, like their younger rivals, are this quarter some- 
what too exclusively critical. ‘Lhe Quarterly has but a single political 
article, and that is on the well-worn subject of church rates, while 
the Edinburgh avoids politics with a caution some of its great contri- 
butors would have pronounced timorous. The omission is the more 
marked because the ‘l'ories never more needed a programme, or the 


Imperialism, as it is termed, which he declares that the Allied Despots so rath- 
lessly threw down? Does he suppose that Napoleon J., even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, would have given to Europe more peace, or to France 
more freedom, than they have obtained from Napoleon I1I.? If he seeks for a 
living example of the spirit of the institutions of the Empire, he has ouly to look 
around him. Yet by a singular contradiction, M. Thiers is at once the great 
apologist of the Empire in his books, and its antagonist in his political life; so 
that the consistency of his conduct is the condemnation of his opinions.” 

The Quarterly opens with a life of Shelley which marks strongly 
the curious advance in modern opinion, and the still more curious 
change in the tone of modern criticism. Time was when Shelley 
was to the Quarterly what the Papacy is to the Record, an embodi- 
ment of moral evil, which it was impious even to discuss except for 
the purpose of detailed vituperation. The reviewer to-day describes 
him at least with fairness, and, while severe upon the unquestionable 
blemishes of his life, finds it “impossible not to believe with Moore 
and De Quincey that he was in reality capable of loving that religion 
which he insanely hated. And we know that, though he saw no 
Divinity in its founder, he had come to understand that it was in 
Him that the spirit of love and self-sacrifice he thought so noble had 
found its highest development on earth. We may be permitted to 
believe that had he not been cut off so early, he might have advanced 
one step further, and have embraced the faith he rejected—the faith 
which ought to have transmuted his vague yearnings for the know- 
ledge of a Central Power and an all-pervading Spirit, into knowledge 
and love of the Most High.” Shelley’s admirers have never con- 
tended for a more charitable verdict.” The reviewer condemns all 
existing lives of the poet, and with justice, but he is too severe on 











Whigs the thoughtful exhaustive defence with which the Edinburgh 


Mr. Hogg. That gentleman’s volumes, “ indiscreet” as they are, do 
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aot leave the impression that the poet was “a silly, conceited, half 


crazy buffoon.” ‘They only bring before us clearly the fact essential 
to any complete biog aphy of Shelley, that he was one of the few men 
jn whom the imagination 1s absolutely supreme, who cannot eat 
mutton for dinner without mentally creating the eidolon of an etherial 
sheep, and believing that is before them instead of the half-cooked 
‘oint. Shelley’s brain was not crazed, it was only in the state in 
which other men’s would be so. We almost despair of a true bio- 
phy of him, for where are we to find another Shelley, and who 
a another could describe the mental process which enabled a boy 
without experience to lie stewing his brains before a fire, and ranting 
out lines like these : 
“* We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught— 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” 





If the life of Shelley shows progress in opinion, what shall we say of | 
the paper on the “ Immutability of Nature.” _ Orthodox to the back | 
bone, believing evidently with that hearty faith which thinking men | 
regret, as they regret the digestion of their boyhood, the writer | 
utterly denounces Christian persecution, and, what is much more | 
common now, Cliristian timidity. How Gifford or Croker would 
have raved at the sentences which close this powerful appeal in| 
favour of science !— 
“In every period of society there spring up classes of minds, besides that | 
class which Divine Providence has especially appointed to teach and guide man- 
kind—prophets as well as priests. And at this day in this country the men 
who are insensibly rising up to this elevation and power are the men of science. 
They have given to England wealth and power. ‘They have wrought their 
miracles before our eyes. Those miracles have been, and are at this day asso- 
ciated, in so many of the noblest characters, with deep and true religion. The 
ractical, honest, truthful character of the inductive intellect offers such an 
affinity with the best elements of the English mind. We can trust them, have 
faith inthem. Their witness, when it has been given to our religious belief, is 
therefore so cherished, so precious. We owe to them not merely reverence for | 
their intellectual power, but gratitude for so much enjoyment, so much of some- | 
thing better than mere enjoyment. We say nothing of the strides by which | 
physical science has advanced to a recognized elevation in social rank, in worldly 
advantages, in education, in wealth; nothing of the organization of its forces, of 
its established incorporation, and bodily appearance as it were each year in the 
most influential centres of our population; or of its association with foreign 
alliances. It is the part of a wise statesman to watch at every moment each | 
growing influence in the body politic; to aid, to smooth, to guide to good, | 
developments which cannot, and which ought not, to be smothered, and to ally 
them from their very earliest stages with all the salutary powers in the State. | 
And so it is in the world of thought. Fear, suspicion, jealousy of science— | 
would not this become in Christianity like fear, suspicion, jealousy of the grow- 
ing wealth, and spreading power, and quickening intellect of any portion of his | 
subjects in the minds of a political ruler? Where must it end, but where all | 
such jealousies have ended, in futile attempts at repression, in indignant 
struggles for liberty and right, in bitterness of alienation and hatred, in open | 
hostility and rebellion, in final ruin to the hand which enchained when it ought 
to have set free, and suspected where it ought to have loved?” | 
Of the remaining papers the one on English poetry is perhaps the | 
best, the writer tracing, with rare critical acumen, the slow develop- | 
ment of English poetry, as opposed to the popular notion that poetry | 
is always self-begotten. 
} 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercrombie. By his Son, James 
Lord Dunfermline. Edinburgh : Siauaten and Douglas.—Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie is one of the heroes of the last French war, whose life 

been unaccountably omitted from the list of memoirs by which 
the deeds of England’s other heroes have been commemorated. His | 
fame has been, no doubt, to some extent overshadowed by the greater 
achievements of succeeding soldiers ; and yet on one point he is un-| 
rivalled by any one of the number. He was the first man who broke | 
the spell of French military superiority, which, first established under 

Louis the Fourteenth, interrupted for a time by the victories of Mar!- 
borough, had again become an article of faith towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is true that between the battle of Malplaquet 
and the battle of Alexandria, we had in pitched battles beaten them 
as often as they had beaten us. Dettingen and Quebec might balance 
Fontenoy and La Heldt, whilst in Holland the fighting was pretty nearly 
equal on both sides. But still the success of campaigns 
usually been on the side of the French. _In the war of the Austrian 
Succession it had been completely so. And now again the revolutionary 
troops had had great successes all over Europe: the armies of the other 

t military Powers had proved unable to stop them ; and twice had 
the British contingent been compelled to retire from Holland, nee 
neralled, at all events, if not out-fought, by the armies of the republic. 

Under these circumstances, the crowning achievements of Sir Ralph 

bercrombie’s life have a peculiar importance, quite distinct from the 
end, however great, which he effected, namely, thatof driving the French 
out of Egypt. When it was known that he had landed in the face of 

a determmed opposition at Aboukir, and had afterwards fairly beaten 
the French in a regular pitched battle of the old sort with no ad- 
Vantages of ground or numbers, a load seemed lifted from the public 
mind. Englishmen felt for the first time during the last hundred years 
that the nothing to fear from French soldiers, and after the 
battle of Alexandria the tide of victory flowed on in an unbroken 
stream to Waterloo. This is ¢he interesting feature in the career of 
it Ralph Abercrombie. Otherwise his services, though eminently 
useful and important, are unmarked by any striking circumstances ; 
hor were sufficient materials at the command of his biographer to 

make the book one of much human interest, or to season it with 

characteristic anecdote and description of private life. Sir Ralph 
t few papers behind him. His official letters were as brief 

8 they could possibly be made, and he kept no journal or dia 
ing of opinion, says Lord Dunfermline, that no man should 


desire more than to rest his fame “on the simple and unaided 








narrative of the events which had occurred.” Thus he was led to dis- 
regard “all secondary means by which his fame could be extended or 
preserved. Owing to these circumstances, we have compressed into 
a thin octavo of three hundred pages a life full of varied experience in 
all quarters of the globe, and a military career which extended from 
the Seven Years’ War to within a year or two of the of Amiens.” 
Sir yy was born in 1734, of a good Scotch family. He was 
educated at Rugby and Edinburgh, and being in the first instance 
designed for the law, he followed the usual custom of proceeding to 
study at Leipzig, where his classical course was finished. He soon, 
however, began to find out that his tastes did not lie in this direction, 
and his father, wisely yielding to his inclination, purchased a cornetcy 
for him in the Third Dragoon Guards. In this regiment he rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and served with it first of all in the 
contingent sent to co-operate with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and 
afterwards for nearly twenty years in Ireland. He afterwards attained 
the rank of full colonel with the l03rd Regiment of Infantry, which 
being disbanded in 1783, Sir Ralph retired upon half-pay, and spent 
the next ten years of his life as a country gentleman and farmer, 
With most men this retirement would have been virtually a renuncia- 
tion of professional life. But the professional career of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie had yet to begin. In 1793 he commanded a brigade 
under the Duke of York in Holland, and gained great reputation for 
his conduct during the disastrous retreat in “95. From "95 to’97 he com- 
manded in the West Indies, where he effected the reduction of several 
important Spanish colonies. On his return to England he received the 
command-in-chief of the army in Lreland ; but his views of the proper 
policy to be mes in that country were so much at variance with 
the prejudices of the dominant Orange party, that he was obliged to ex- 
change his position for the same command in Scotland. George ILL, 
however, told him at the levee, within hearing of some Lrish gentlemen, 
that he quite approved of his behaviour. In 1799 he again went to Hol- 
land, at first as commander-in-chief, and subsequently under the Duke 
of York. On this occasion, again, all that he di personally, prospered, 
His own division was always victorious against the enemy. But the 
whole enterprise failed, partly in consequence of the defective disci- 
pline of the Russian contingent, but chiefly, no doubt, through those 
more important obstacles to success which Sir Ralph had plamly fore- 
seen, and pointed out to Pitt and Dundas. After his second return 
from Holland he was once more doomed to command a comparatively 
unsuccessful expedition in the Mediterranean. But at last, after 
having been eng: all his life in services of which he disapproved, 
and in all of which he more or less failed, as he predicted he must do, 
he received an appointment which harmonized with his own ideas, 
and which he crowned with the most glorious results. It is 
pleasant to think that a career so generally unsatisfactory, yet 
so ably and conscientiously pa was rewarded by so brilliant 
aclose. Sir Ralph was no doubt, at the beginning of the present 
century, the first soldier in Great Britain; and his claim, indeed, to 
this title has been acknowledged by the great French critic Jomini. 
Yet he had, owing to accident entirely beyond his own control, been 
associated hitherto with nothing but military failures. But all were 
effaced by the final exploit of his life; and his death was probably 
what he himself would have chosen, the death of a soldier, after a 
hard-fought field, and cheered by a splendid victory. He received, as 
is well known, a mortal wound at the battle of Alexandria, fought 
upon the 2lst of March, 1801, and he died seven days afterwards, 
This book is written in a plain and unpretending style, in which only 
justice is done to Sir ph Abercrombie’s uncommon merits. The 
writer was the general’s son. The editor is his grandson. And they 
deserve the thanks of the public no less than of the military profes- 
sion for having thus discharged their honourable duty. 

Medley: a Monthly Magazine of Politics, Literature, Travels, Belles 
Tettres, and Miscellanea. No. 1. London: William Freeman.— 
Medley is evidently determined to lose nothing for want of an im- 
posing title. The first number, however, scarcely justilies so formi- 
dable a catalogue of pretensions. It consists of two sheets, the pages 
being in single columns, and the articles unusually short. There is 
some spirit in many of them; but they must have more backbone and 
substance if they are to make any impression on the public. We see 
marks of good literary taste among the contributors; the review of 
Edwin of Bein and Tannhaiiser being decidedly thoughtful and clever. 
The writer, however, would do well to avoid all mention of Latin, if 
he does not know better than to say that Alexander Smith was wait- 
ing ascribi Deorum numeribus. 





History, Opinions, and Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. From the Tatler. 
By Steele and Addison. With Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations by H. 
Rk. Montgomery. Illustrated with a series of photographs. (Longman and 
Co.) 

Jerusalem: & Sketch of the City and Temple, from the Earliest Times to the 
Siege of Titus. By Thomas Lewin, Esq. (Longman and Co.) 

Wild Dayrell: a Biography of a Gentleman Exile. By John Kemp. (Longman 
and Co.) 

The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London; compiled from the Annals 
of the College, and from other Authentic Sources. By William Munk, M.D., 
&e. Vol. IL, 1701 to 1800. (Longman and Co.) 

Memoir of Baron Larrey, Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée. From the 
French, (Henry Renshaw.) 

Civilization considered as a Science, in Relation to its Essence, its Elements, and its 
End. By George Harris, F.5.A, &c. (Bell and Daldy.) 

A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the English Language from 
the Norman Conquest. With numerous specimens, By George L. Craik, LL.D., 
&c. In two volumes. (Griffin, Bohn, and Co.) 

Seasoning for a Seasoner; or, the New Gradus ad Parnassam. A Satire, By 
Brook B. Stevens. (Triibner and Co.) 

A Vindication of the Duke of Modena from the Charges of Mr. Gladstone. From 
Official Documents and other Authentic Sources, selected and revised, with 
an Introduction, by the Marquis of Normanby, K.G. (Bosworth and Har- 
rison.) 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.’s Shilling Pocket Overland Guide to India, Australia, &c. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 

Dutch Pictures ; with some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. By George Augustus 
Sala. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Notes on Shakespeare. By James Nichols, M.R.C.P., Eng. (William Skeffington.) 


SERIALS, 


The Edinburgh Review. No. CCXXXIL for October. 
The London Review, No. XXXII. for October. 
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RMY CONTRACTS. 


Tenders will be received at thie office until noon on the Sth 
of November, from persons who may be willing to enter into con- 


tracts to su, 
BREAD AND MEAT, 
Satie be required for the use of Her Majesty's 
Land Fi one atuutonell te the following places, from Ist December, 
1861, to ‘sist. May, 1862. 
B Hi Hyde Park. and Kensington. 
3 Iogent's Park, rr ohn’ 's Wood, and eee ner toneng Barracks. 
3. Wellington Barracks, Horse Buckingham Palace, and 
St. George's Barracks. 

4. Tower. 

on eerie maa and Kneller Hall. 

6. Ham 


z Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to Shoreham. 
9. Croydon. 
10, Sandburst. 

Separate Tenders for Bread, and for Meat, must be made for 
each of the above-mentioned stations or barracks as separately 

and red. 

Forms of Tender and conditions of Contract may be obtained on 

oie ia 6 o'edoeh at this office, by letter or in person, between the hours 
10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the ‘prin nted forms must be properly filled up and 
signed, and delivered at the under-mentioned office, under closed 
envelope (m on the outside “Tender for Commissariat 
Supplies”), betore noon on the Sth November next. 

W. T. POWER, Deputy Commissary-General. 
Deputy Commissary: General's Office, 
oN ew-street, Spring Gardens, "London, 8.W., 
1st October, 1861. 


LASTIC TIC STOCKINGS AN D KNEE- 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 
quality, yielding an unvarying support. Insteuctions for measure- 
ment, and prices on application, and the article sent by post from 
ie Mani 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, pecan tena Pall-Mall, London, 8. W. 





A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 
MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 


@ acquaint the public that they have made preparations, on 

seale, fr the AUTUMN and WINTER 

Their stock of OVERCOATS comprises every modern 

Btyle in all kinds of seasonable and serviceable materials, with the 

latest i in The Eversiey and Shel- 
burne overcoats are particularly recommended. 

Their general stock includes every description of attire for all 
classes, all ages, and all occupations; the articles are too numerous 
to particularize, but may be gathered from their several trades of : 
Ready-made and bespoke TAILORS, HABIT MAKERS, WOOLLEN 

DRAreks, WATTERS, eames Boor AND SHOE MAKERS, AND 
GENERAL OUTFITTER! 

Their BESPOKE CLOTEING Department is too important a 
branch of their business to be passed over without a special notice. 

t offers t fit, combined with the most fashionable and 
cnteman styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

an yoo t+ roaeed SON need scarcely remind the public that in 

of all their establishments the HIGHEST 
Drenee OF OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 
MOST MODERATE. 

aa article not approved of will be exchanged or the money 

ned. 





return 
Rules for self-measurement and lists of prices post free. 
E, MOSES and SON’S establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business 
resumed until Eleven o'clock 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
London Houses : 


, " Tar 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT wand E BILLS issued upon Adelaide, a 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts n 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking cone 
ness conducted direct saa Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agen 

54, Old Reendtest, E.c. 

WILLIAM PURDY, renee 





GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


r 
OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 
hereby given that ing? BUSINESS Ke the above SOCIETY 
has been REMOVED from No M4, Wate to their new 
and more eligible premises, No. 101, = ‘APSIDE E.c, 
AWSON, Secretary. 
_September 30, ies. 


HE MUTUAL LI FE “ASSU R AN CE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 134), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
London. 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395,000/, 
Income 70,0001. Assurances 1 ,690,000/. 
Bonuses average 24 per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
‘Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 
CHARLES a Actuary. 


TATE RLOO_ L iI FE A SSUI URANCE 
MPANY. 

This Company offers the one of a CAPITAL of 400,000%. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Cov 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms by 
application to the Heav OF FICE—365, Strand, London, 


ACCIDENTS S OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 


may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 32. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1} - at death by Accident, or 64 weekly for 
injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT 
75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 

Broad Street). 

Annual Income, CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 

64, Cornhill, E.C. ome S 1861, 





ny. 









40,0004. 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 


7 r y 
‘ LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
Loudon. 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
ong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
The accumulated assets exc . £650,000 






The subscribed capital 500,000 
The annual income from life premiams excee aoe 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about ... 1,000,000 





City Establishment—Corner of Minories and Ameen, 154, 155, 
156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgat 

Oxford-street Branch— New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street, 

506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road —— orner of Tottenhaim-court- cond | 

nd Euston-road, 
137, S0n Detehaencomnbeeeds 283, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments : 
Bradford, Yorkshire, and Fargate, Sheffield. 
N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE SUIT,” adapted 

equally for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, may be had 
in a large variety of ble and fi ble materials, from | 
30s. to 70s. 











. ~ rl 1S y 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 26. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
3s. 10d., and 48. Pure Coffees, Is, ls, 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4c, 1s. 6d., 
and Is, 8d) Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s, sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
» Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PP S’S COCOA 


(commonly called Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa). 











The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured general adoption as 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. h packet is labelled 
**JAMES Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” }ib., §lb., and 
ib. packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers, everywhere. 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowne 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
ec ste r, Messrs. CKOS8SE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 














INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGN A has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
A it for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud 
Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. ring hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and parity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 











OLLOWAY’SOINT MENT and PILLS, 


—Tur HUMAN ConstitU TION. —The systems of thousands 
become impaired, and their d by the 
neglect of trifling causes. Every person has the power of eff- 
cien! repelling these by the use of Holloway's well-known 
rem, @ mother or the nurse can always eradicate disease 
on its first appearance in their charges, by means of these prepa- 
rations. The Ointment is particularly well suited by its soothing, 
cooling, and healing qualities, and by its easy application, to the 
little ailments of childhood. It penetrates trom the surface in- 
ternally, and thas places in the hands of an attentive nurse, an 
efficient means for extinguishing disorders of the throat, chest, or 
— without alarming or annoying the child with internal medi- 

. 














| per annum. 


| der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 


‘The Company transacts the following description < business :— 
» Assurance on Healthy and Diseased / 
ents of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, 

ss; and confers upon Insurers great tac ilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 















Special and pec uliar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 


to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
| from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and eve’ ry 
information, may be obtained on applic ation to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo- place, London, 58.W 
to whom applications for agencies in places not efficiently repre- 
sented may be addressed. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


IN THE, 





| EDU CTION 
ATHE UM.—The proprietors, taking advan- 
have resolved 


PRICE OF 





! 
tage of the Abolition of the Paper Duty, | 
that from this day the price shall be REDUCED TO 
THREEPENCE. | 


VHE QUEEN of § tine, October 19th, 
contains, amongst other illustrations, The Vraic i | 
Harvest in Jersey—The King of Prussia’s Visit to the | 
Emperor of the French: Reception at the Foot of the | 
Grand Stairease, Soirée in the Grand Salon of the 
Chateau of Compitgne—lIllustrations of the Blessings 
of Modern Education—Vortraits of their Majesties the 
King and Queen of Prussia—Scenes in Seandinavia: | 
The Valley of Bolkesjo, Valley of Heimdal, A Village | 
Inn at Bolkesjo, Interior of a Cottage at Hitterdel— 
Clumber House, the Seat of the Duke of Newcastle—- 
Portrait of Deerfoot, the Seneca Indian, from an 
Original Photograph. | 
Two SUPPLEMENTS. 

1. Four pages, containing: D'Oyley in the New Lacet 
Braid—Handkerchief Sachet in Beads and Silk Em- 
broidery—love Sachet to Match—Crochet—Anti-Ma- | 
cassar of Medallions and Raised Roses. 

2. Large Plate of Fashions, containing Designs of the 
Newest and most Fashionable Winter Mantles. 

To’be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on | 
receipt of six stamps. 

London: 248, Strend, ' Ww os 





| 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, cn, | 
Used in the Royal Lown y 
HE LADIES are respectfully informed | 
that this Starch is | 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, ] 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say-, that although she has tried | 
heaten, Rice, and other Powder Starche | 
she has found none of them equal to the GL ENFLE LD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 

WOTHERSPOON and Co., 


T)\R. RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 


restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 
tour weeks, Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. No 


Glasgow and London. 





consultation necessary.—Sold in cases, with full instractions, at 
lls., or four quantines for 33s., sent anywhere, carefully packed, 
on rec a of remittance or post-office order.—Sole agent in Loudon, | 


PROU 


229, Strand. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S WORKS, 
New Edition, 5s., bound, 


TOO MUCH ALONE. ByFg. 
= ys mony of * City and - hy 
ew an eaper Edition, in crown 8vo, 
cloth. “ (Nert Brine wan 
“We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much ne 
any reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel, 5 ‘. 
a well conceived, well wrought-out story; but we re. 
gard it less as a present saccess than the commence. 
ment of a successful career.”—A thenwum, 
“*Too Much Alone’ is an exceedingly sy 
phrase, and what it portends is admirably oan 
the novel of which it is the title. It is a tho 
good novel, both in conception and execution, and 
ought at once to secure for its author an honourable 
popularity. Among the rare combination of qualities 
which distinguish it, is its downright reality which yet 
does not preclude an infusion of ideal grace intg g 
story of domestic life.”— Spectator. 


CITY AND SUBURB. ByF.¢. 
TRAFFORD, Author of “Too Much Alone.” 4 
New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s, 
cloth. [Jn December, 

“In pathos, sentiment, and vigour, the author js 
almost equally at home, and we do not hesitate to say 
that he will be carried to a high status amongst the 
romance writers of the day.”— Press 

“ Sustains the author's right to hold a very high posi. 
tion among contemporary novelists,” ”— Spect ator. 

“We feel assured that the author is destined to hold 

a high place in the ranks of English novelists,"—iz. 

rary Gazette, 

“ Will repay perusal with interest. . . 
teresting.” —Athenwum. 

“Opens with great effect. Ruby reminds us of 
Thackeray's most successful female character—Trix,” 
— Globe. 

“Ruby, the beauty, will stand out as a distinct per. 
sonage in the reader's memory when the dramatis per. 
sonx of half a dozen intervening novels have melted 
into chaos,” —Saturday Review. 

‘Has more than common interest attached to it." 
Observer. 

* We can unhesitatingly recommend the novel to al] 
dwellers in * City and Suburb.’ ”—Critic. 

“The author has given us a really pleasing novel, 
The story is replete with interest.”— Morning Chronicle, 

* The announcement of a new work from this author's 
pen cannot fail to excite curiosity, and arouse expecta- 
tion of that which is so dear to a novel reader, a really 
genuine, good novel. In the present instance that ex. 
pectation is fulfilled; ‘ City and Suburb’ is more than 
equal in ability and finish to the author's preceding 
works.”—Morning Post. 


OLD VAUXHALL: 


W. H. MARSHALL, Esq. 


- Decidedly in. 


a Romance. By 
Three Vols., post 8vo. 
vember 2nd. 


MILITARY and 


TRES in nee. Spain, 





FORTY 


PERSONAL 


YEARS’ ] 


ADVE 











France, Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, 
New Zealand, Andaman Islands, and India, By 
Lieut.-Col. BUNBURY. Three Vols,, with Ilustra- 
tions, 31s. 6d. Next week. 


London: Cnarves J. Skeet, 10, 
Charing-cross. 


King W illiam-street, 





Now ready, price 5s., 


DUTCH PICTURES: 


With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of * William Hogarth,” ** Seven Sons of 
Mammon,” ** Twice Roand the Clock,” &. 





In 3 vols., 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of * William Hogarth,” * A Journey due 
North,” &c. [December 1. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of 
Mammon,” * Twice Round the Clock,” &c. 
[Vovember lL. 





In 2 vols. post Svo, 15s., 


THE SELF-DIVORCED;: 
Or the Schoo! for Wives. 
By Capt. CURLING, * 
* The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 
(Ne ovember 1. 


Author of * 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s,, 


MABEL’S CROSS. 
By E. M. P 


Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE; 


| Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, 
and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen 
Months. 
By CHRONIQUEUSE, 
_ Tomsiet Brornens, 18, Catherine-street, 





Strand. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 

\ ADAME CAPLIN’S 3 Large and Beau- 

tifally MNlustrated WORK on HEALTH and 

and Clothing adapted to the 

Author, WOMAN AND 





BEAUTY, or Corsets 
Human Body, By the same 
HER WANTS, Price Is. 


Danrroy and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 
58, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
; ~ RADICAL CURES BY ELECTRICIIY, 
Just published, 8vo, of pages, price Is. 6d., aa 
7XTRACTS FROM DR. CAPLIN’S 
CASE-BOOK. C ining the L stration of his System 











in Upposi to the Usual Mode of Ir 
Fifty-six Cases.—To be had at H. Bailliere’s, 219, Kegent-street, 
and at the Author's ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATH Establishment, % 
York-place, Baker-street, London. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 


(AGENTS TO THE UNIVERSITY.) 


OBSERVATIONS on the ATTEMPTED 
APPLICATION of PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES to 
the THEORY and HISTORIC CRITICISM of the 
GOSPEL. By W. H. MILL, D.D., late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge 
second Edition. With the Author's latest Notes and 
‘Additions. Edited by his Son-in-Law, B. WEBB, 
¥.A., Perpetual Curate of Sheen. Svo. lis. 

PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the 
CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. For the use 
of Biblical Students. By F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. lis. 

CAIRO to SINAI and SINAT to CATRO. 
Being an Account of a Journey in the Desert of 
Arabia, November and December, 1860. By the Rev. 
W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Incumbent of St. Michael's, Cambridge. With 
Map and Plates. Feap. vo. 5s. 

A CONCISE GRAMMAR of the ARABIC 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. 
Revised by Sugrkn Att Napy gt Barrayy, one 
of the Sheikhs of the El Ayhar Mosque in Cairo, 


12mo. 48. . , ‘T Ewe 
A COMPANION to WRIGLEY’S COL- 
LECTION of EXAMPLES and PROBLEMS, being 
Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and Methods 
of Solution. By J. PLATTS, Esq., Head Master of 
the Government School, Benares, and Rev. A. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and the Royal Military Academy, Addiscombe. 
Svo, lis. 
Cambridge: DeicutToy, Beit and C o.; 
London: Bec. and Datpy. 


* Then I geta little money, I buy books; if there is 
any left, | buy clothes." —Zrasmus. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ PHILO- 
SOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION.” 
In the Press, in 1 vol. crown Svo, ” 
TNHE PHILOSOPHY of the DIVINE 
OPERATION in the REDEMPTION of MAN; 
being Volume Il, of “The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation, by an American Citizen.” By JAMES B. 
WALKER, Member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Author of ** God Revealed 
in Creation and in Christ,” &c, &c. 
In post Svo, price 4s, cloth, : 
HAPPY YEARS at HAND: Ontlines 
of the Coming Theocracy. By Rev. W. LEASK, D.D. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., cloth, post free, 
SAMUEL DREW, M.A., the Self-Taught 
Cornishman. A Life Lesson. By his Eldest Son. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
JEHOVAH the REDEEMER GOD. 
The Scriptural Interpretation of the Divine name 
“Jehovah.” By THOS. TYLER, B.A., London. 
“A volume which demands the attention of the 
theological world.” —Scottish Press. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


NOW READY. isang 
7s CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862, 
Containing a View and Historical Notice of Licnrre.p 
CaTHEDRAL, and all the usual information. 








On a large sheet 7 f . ' _ & 
————— roller, cloth back Is. Od, 
Small 8vo ° ° ° ‘ > ° - Os. 2d, 
(Calendar only) ina glazed case Is. Od. 

—_— interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt 0s. 10d. 
Royal 32mo, stitched : ° ° Os. O}d, 
——_—__—_——- paper cover. . . Os. Id 

interleaved for Ac- 

counts, cloth gilt . . . . Os. 64d. 
— roan tuck, &, Is. Od. 

ealf tuck ls. 8d, 








HE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1882. 

WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday 
and other Holyday in the Year—Dates in History and 
Biography— The Flower Garden —Short Pieces of Poetry 
for Children, and general matter suited for Schools.— 
Price ONE PENNY. 

In a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Derrostroxtes :—London: 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-tields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C. ; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and by 
all Booksellers. 


NOW READY.—NEW ALMANACK, 
TPHE COTTAGER’S PENNY 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OUR 
LORD 1862. 

Thirty-two Pages, 

WITH 12 ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATING THE 

. MONTHS 
Containing a Scripture Text for each Sunday and other 
Holyday in the Year—A Key to the Calendar—a Descrip- 
tion of each Month, with directions for the Kitchen and 
Flower Garden—Various Hints on practical and useful 
Subjects—Birthdays of the Royal Family—Principal 
Sovereigns of Europe—Post-Office Regulations —Signs 

e Weather—Stamp and Legacy Duties, &c. &c, 
May also be had in an ornamental Cover, interleaved, 
price THREEPENCE. 


NEW POCKET BOOK. 

HE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET 
- BOOK, FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons of each 
Day—Cash Account, &c. &e., and a great amount of 
ormation on matters generally interesting to Churcii- 

men.—Price TWO SHILLINGS. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE,—Derosirorirs: London, 77, Great Queen- 
Street, Lineoln’s Inn-fields, W.C_; 4, Royal Exchange, 


E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, H - Pes 
Sah eh anerer s anover-square, W,; and 





Now ready, with 5 Illustrations and Plan, demy 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


NARRATIVE OF THE NORTH CHINA CAMPAIGN 
OF 1860. 


Containing Personal Experiences of Chinese Character, and of the Moral and Social 
Condition of the Country, together with a description of the Interior of Pekin. 
By ROBERT SWINHOE, 

Of H.M.’s Consular Service in China, Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope Grant during the 

Campaign. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








In course of publication, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


1 U‘ ‘The Adventures of Philip’ increase in interest with each successive number, and the development of the 
story proceeds with a rapidity which is unparalleled in any of Mr. Thackeray's former works.”—Spectator. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In course of publication, 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND 
\OBINSON, 
In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


““ Mr. Trollope appears with a new story, in which he seems to have tapped a new vein.”—Speetator. 
“ Mr. Trollope, we are glad to see, commences a new tale, the opening chapters of which are interesting 
from their quaintness.”—aglish Churchman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, C 


rnhill. 











In course of publication, 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“In England, the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will, we trust, ever find and deserve a welcome. Sho 
fixes the colours of the external earth with the firm and faithful hand of a severe and keen-eyed observer. 
‘Agnes of Sorrento’ is a sweet prose poem—an uninterrupted burst of beauty, organic and inanimate. There 
is not one ill-chosen word, not an incongruous or uncouth thought from beginning to end.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ry ry ‘ 7 \ r Ty 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

THREE VOLUMES of this popular and entertaining Miscellany, each volume containing 
768 pages of Letterpress, consisting of STORIES, ESSAYS, and Papers on various 
Subjects by Writers of Eminence, with TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, besides nu- 
merous Vignettes and Diagrams, are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, in crnamental 
cloth binding. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MR. 


_ina ‘an 12. Lis. 6d., 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 
A Strange but True Story. 


By the Author of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row 


TINUE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Shelley's Life and Character. 
Il. Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines 
I 


i 
Ill. The immutability of the Laws of Nature 
IV. Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 


This day, price 1s., 
NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. 
a JAMES NICHOLLS, M.R.C.P. Eng. 
London: W 


> 
By 
Sxerrineton, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


Second Edition, price 1s., or post-free for thirteen 


V. Growth of English Poetry. ss . “r=: ¢ +17 
Vi. Plutarch. | GUIDE TO INDIAN INVEST- 
VII. Education of the Poor. | i MENTS. By a MANCHESTER MAN. With an 


VIII. Alexis de Tocqueville. ; 
Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle-street. 


1X. 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All 
i the best Works of the Present Season, and of 
the past thirty years are in circulation at this extensive 
Library, and may be obtained by every Subscriber of 
One Guinea per annum, and by al! First-class Country 
Subscribers of Three Guineas, and upwards. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Bir- 
mingham. 


Introduction Expesing the Hollowness of Indian Gua- 
| rantees. 
Triisxer and Co., Paternoster-row. 





| Just Published, price only Is., richly bound in cloth; in 
| one thick vol. Svo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates 
of Fac-Similes, 
| ECTURES ON THE MS. MATE- 
4 RIALS OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY, By 
EUGENE O'CURRY, M.R.LA., Professor of Irish His- 
tory and Archwology im the Catholic University of 
Ireland. 
| Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington-quay, and 
22, Paternoster-row, London. 
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NEW WORKS for 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 


————_- 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXII., OCTOBER, 8vo, price 6s. 
[On Wednesday last. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Lorp Macavutay’s Hisrory or ENGLAND, 
Vou. V. 

II. MonTALEMBERT’S Monks OF THE WEsT. 
Ili. LAVERGNE’s AGRICULTURE OF FRANCE, 
IV. O’DonoGuue’s Menmorrs oF THE O'BRieNs. 

V. Cunnincuam’s Cuurcnu History or Scor- 

LAND. 

VI. Tue Srory or Burnt Nga. 

VII. ENGLIsH JURISPRUDENCE. 

VIIL. Tarers’ Revo.utTion oF THE HuNDRED 

Days. 

IX. Tae Works or E.izAsetnH BrowninG 
BARRETT. 

X. Dr. Hessey’s BamMpron LECTURES. 
XI. Tue Disunton or AMERICA. 
Nore on Epvucation MINvureE. 


2. 
ARRATIVE of the CHINA WAR of 
1860; and of a Short Residence among the Rebel 
Forces at Nankin. By Colonel WOLSELEY, 90th Light 
Infantry. 8vo, with Portrait. (Just ready. 


3. 
OHN ROGERS, the Compiler of the 
e First Authorised English Bible; the Pioneer of 
the English Reformation; and its First Martyr. By 
JOSEPH L.CHESTER. 8vo, with Portrait and 5 Illus- 
trations. (Just ready. 


4. 
REST CREATURES. By Cuartes 
BONER, Author of “Chamois Hunting in the 
Mountains of Bavaria.” Post 8vo, with 18 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. (On Thursday next. 


5 
‘ 


d. 
HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and 
Nature in the Mountains. By Baron H. Von 
BERLEPSCH. Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STE- 
PHEN, M.A. 8vo, with 17 Illustrations. 
[On Thursday next, 


6. 
HE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 
_ By the Author of “Morning Clouds.” Post 8vo, 
price 9s. 6d, (On Thursday next, 


‘ 
ISTORY, OPINIONS, and LUCU- 
BRATIONS of ISAAC BICKERSTAFF. From 
the Tatler, by STEELE and ADDISON. With Notes 
and Literary Illustrations by H. R. MONTGOMERY. 
Crown 8vo, with Photographs, price 10s. 6d. 
[On the 30th inst. 


8. 
OVE the GREATEST -ENCHANT- 
MENT: The Sorceries of Sin: The Devotion of 
the Cross. Translated from CALDERON, in the Metre 
of the Original, by DENIS F. MacCARTHY, M.R.LA. 
Crown 4to. [On the 30th inst. 


9. 
ILD DAYRELL: a Biography of a 
Gentleman Exile. By JOHN KEMP, Esq., 
Author of “Shooting and Fishing in Brittany.” With 
2 Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
[On the 30th inst. 


10. 
ERUSALEM: a Sketch of the City and 
e Temple, from the Earliest Times to the Siege of 
Titus. By THOMAS LEWIN, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
8vo, with 6 Illustrations, price 10s. [On the 30th inst. 


11. 
KETCHES ofthe NATURAL HISTORY 
of CEYLON. By Sir J. EMERSON TENNENT, 
K.C.S., LL.D., &c. Post 8vo, with Illustrations from 
Drawings. [On November 7. 


12. 
HE CITY of the SAINTS ; and ACROSS 
the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. On November 7. 


13. 
SRAEL in EGYPT: a Poem. By 
EDWIN ATHERSTONE, Author of “The Fall of 
Nineveh,” &. 8vo. [On November 7. 


14. 
HE LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS 
BACON, including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
Collected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, 
by JAMES SPEDDING. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 
(Just ready, 


15. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and 
LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI. Edited 
by A. HAYWARD, Q.C. New Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Portrait and Plate. (Just ready. 


16. 
ELECTIONS from the CORRESPON- 
DENCE of R. E. H. GREYSON, Esq. Edited by 
Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.’ Third Edition, 
n (Just ready. 
se te 17. 
HE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 
WAR. By the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 
[On November 7. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 





The following are now ready: 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
HENRY HALLAM. Containing—Tue History or 
ENGLAND—Evrore puring THE MippLe AGes—and 
Lirerary History or Evrore. Eleventh Edition. 
10 vols. Post 8vo. 


"1. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, From 
THE Peace or UrRecHT TO THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 
1713—1783. By LORD MAHON. Fourth Edition. 
7 vols. Post 8vo, 35s. 
11. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN! 
CELLORS, anp KEEPERS OF THE Great SEAL OF EnG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George 
the Fourth By LORD CAMPBELL. Fourth Edition. 
10 vols. Post 8vo. 60s. 

Iv. 

PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, By SIR 
J. GARDNER WILKINSON. Third Edition. With 
500 Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


v. 

POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 

BYRON. With Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edi- 
tion. 10 vols. Feap. 8vo. 30s. 


vi. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON: with his 
Letters and Journals, By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. 6 vols. 
Feap. 8vo, 18s. 


vil. 
POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 
GEORGE CRABBE, with a Lire by HIS SON. With 
Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. 
Feap. 8vo. 248. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GROTE’S GREECE AND RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS, 
Now complete, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, 
12 vols, 8vo, 16s. each, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
i Earliest Period to the close of the Generation 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE 
GROTE, 
Also, now Complete, with Maps, Woodcuts, and Index, 
4 vols. 8vo, 18s. each, 
~~ , . NTIS 
THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A new English Version. Translated with Notes and 
Essays. By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON. 

*,* The above Histories being now finished, Sub- 
scribers are recommended to complete their sets without 
delay, as the Volumes in the next editions will not be 
sold separately. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., sewed, 
C=. KING OF LYDIA: a Tragedy, 
/) in Five Acts. By MAJOR RICHARDS. Second 
Edition, revised by the Author, 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols., 


8vo, 34s., 
ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
4 AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, By THOMAS 
WATSON, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Three Volumes 8vo, 36s. 


ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF ANCIENT GREECE. By K.O. MULLER. The 
tirst half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
LEWIS, Bart. The remainder of the Translation, and 
the Completion of the Work, by J. W. DONALDSON, 
D.D. The New Portion, Two volumes, 20s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Now Complete in 2 vols., 8vo, 22. 4s., 

HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With 

Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. By WIL- 
LIAM WEBSTER, M.A., late of King's College, London, 
and formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge ; 
and WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in 
Cheltenham College. 
Vol. I. The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 17. 
Vol. If. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. 1/. 4s. 
London: ParKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


J ust published, in post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
N EMOIR OF BARON LARREY, 
1 Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée. From 
the French. 

London: Henry Re 
“MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW CLASS-BOOK FOR 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

This day is published, crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d., 


A N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
L THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS, with a Col- 
lection of Examples. By Il. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St 
John's College, Cambridge. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


sHAW, 356, Strand. 

















Now ready, demy 8vo, price 3s., 
EASONING FOR A SEASONER ; 
or, The New Gradus ad Parnassum. A Satire. 
By BROOK B. STEVENS. 
Triipyner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


SS 
ALBEMARLE Street 
, 
October, 1861, 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS: 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’s 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, &. Eprrep 
HIS SON. Map. Vols.1to7. 8vo, 20s.each. 


It. 
THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL of 
THE 19rm CENTURY. By A. BERESFORD HOPE, 
Illustrations. 8vo. i2s. 


Ill. 

ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GRy. 
SERS, AND GLACIERS, Explored in a Summer 
eursion. By COM". C. 8S. FORBES, R.N. Illustrations, 
Yost 8vo. I4s. 


IV. 
ADDRESS AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Dusiix, August, 1861. By LORD, 
BROUGHAM. Revised, with Notes. 8vo. 1s. 


Vv. 
EXPLORATIONS IN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, with Accounts of the SAVAGE TRIBES, and 
the Chase of the GORILLA, NEST-BUILDING APE, 
&. By M. PAUL DU CHAILLU, 10th Thousand 
Illustrations. 8yo. 21s. 


VI. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, 
WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from MSS. Papers. By 
EARL STANHOPE, Portrait. Vols, 1 and 2. Pogt 
8vo. 21s. 


Vil. 

HISTORY AND HEROES OF MEDILL 
CINE. By J. RUTHERFURD RUSSELL, M.D. Por. 
traits. Svo. lds. 

Vill. 

THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS 
OF MODERN THEOLOGY. By A. C. TAIT, DD, 
Lorv Bisnor oF Loypon. 8vo, 9s. 


IX. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LIX. 
COLN’S INN CHAPEL. By W. THOMSON, D.D., Lory 
Bisnor DesiGNATE OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 8yo, 
10s. 6d, 





X. 

SCEPTICISM; a Rerrocresstve Move. 
MENT IN THEOLOGY AND Puitosoruy. By LORD LIND. 
SAY, 8vo. 9s. 

XI. 

SUNDAY; its Orie, History, axp 
Present Osiications; being the BAMPTON LEC. 
TURES for 1860. By JAMES A. HESSEY, D.C.L. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. 1lés. 


XI, 

SUGGESTIONS ON POPULAR 
EDUCATION. By NASSAU W. SENIOR. 8vo. %. 

XIil. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER. 
LANDS. With a detailed Account of the Spanish 
Armada. By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 4th Thousand. 
Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


XIV. 

TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JUT- 
LAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. 
By HORACE MARRYAT. Illustrations. 2 vols 
Post 8vo. 24s. 


XV. 

ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
BY CHARLES THE FIRST. By JOHN FORSTER 
Post 8vo. 12s, 

XVI. 

THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. 

By JOHN FORSTER. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 12s, 
XVII. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE 
LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, during his 
TrAVeELs, Personat Services, and Pusiic Events, 


1812-14. Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 
XVIII. 
SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS 


DURING THE Frencu Invasion oF RusstA, ty 1812. By 
GEN". SIR ROBERT WILSON, 2nd Edition. Plans. 
8vo. 15s. 


XIX. 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF CHARLES ABBOT, LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 1802-17. Edited by HIS 
SON, Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
xx. 

THE HORSE AND ITS RIDER. By 
SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 4th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 5s. 

XXI. 
ANCIENT LAW : its Connection WITH 
THE EARLY History oF Society, AND ITs RELATION TO 
Mopern Ipeas. By H. SUMNER MAINE. 8vo. 


XXII. 
THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRU- 
DENCE DETERMINED. By the late JOHN AUSTIN. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 1lés. 

XXIII. 
THE GREAT SAHARA. WanpeRINGS 
Sovurn OF THE ATLAS Mountarxs. By REV. H. B. 
TRISTRAM. Illustrations, Post 8vo. 15s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-stree 
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